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1.0 Alternatives 


1.1 All Alternatives 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR should show all alternatives (Alternatives 1, 1A, 2/3, and 4) in all 
comparisons of delays, noise, and air quality impacts. The impacts of the "all alternatives except the 
runway" scenario should have been presented in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, to the SDEIS Panel, 
and to the public. 


The Airside Draft EIS/EIR presents the full set of operational and environmental results for all Project 
Alternatives - Alternatives 1, 1A, 2, 3, and No-Action (Alternative 4). This information was also 
included in Appendices C, E, and F of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. For the 37.5M High RJ Fleet 
which was developed during the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR process, the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR 
compares the impacts for all Alternatives. 


1.2 Sensitivity Analysis 


Massport should conduct a sensitivity analysis of the reliability of Logan's runway system at varying 
levels of peak demand (both below and above the current peak level) as well as with fleets of various 
average aircraft sizes. 


The FAA is committed to enhancing safety and increasing the efficiency of air travel by modernizing 
the air traffic control system and expanding the capacity of the national air transportation system. 
Logan is a critical part of the national system, and the FAA's goal is to satisfy the demand for air 
transportation at Logan as safely and efficiently as possible without artificially constraining demand. 
Lowering the peaking threshold to a level at or below 100 operations per hour was raised during the 
SDEIS Panel Process and was considered by the FAA, but was determined to be inconsistent with 
FAA policies. 


The Airside analysis provides a sensitivity analysis by using a variety of activity levels with fleets of 
varying aircraft size. The Airside analysis has examined a range of five different historic and future 
passenger levels (actual — 1993 and 1998, forecast — 29M, 37.5M, and 45M), and nine different 
baseline levels of aircraft operations (actual — 1993 and 1998, forecast — 29M Low, 29M High, 37.5M 
Low, 37.5M High, 45M High, 29M RJ, and 37.5M RJ). In addition, by examining peak period pricing, 
which reduces annual operations below the forecast baseline for 6 of the future fleet scenarios, 6 
additional future aircraft operation levels were analyzed. In total, the Airside EIS analyzed 15 different 
levels of aircraft demand, with multiple improvement packages analyzed at each demand level. 


1.3 Schedule Management 


Massport should require some sort of schedule management program at Logan. American, United, 
and Delta have implemented such programs at airports like Dallas-Fort Worth, San Francisco, 
Chicago O'Hare, and Atlanta, and have dramatically reduced delays. 


Federal constitutional provisions, federal aviation statutes and regulations, and contractual provisions 
related to Federal Airport Improvement Program grants prevent Massport from any control over 
airline prices, routes, and schedules. Massport has no ability to force airlines to consolidate or 
eliminate flights to influence load factor or aircraft size. 


The examples cited were instituted by individual carriers within operating environments not relevant 
to Logan Airport. Furthermore, the impacts of the schedule changes and the magnitudes of the 
resulting benefits are still unclear. American, United, and Delta all operate hubs at Dallas-Fort Worth, 
Chicago O'Hare, and Atlanta. Since these hub carriers make up the majority of operations at the 
airports in question, the scheduling actions of these carriers are able to directly influence the overall 
hourly demand profile and the level of delays. Logan is not served by a single dominant carrier, so it 
would take a cooperative effort by a number of airlines to impact the overall hourly demand profile 
and hence delays to the same degree. 
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While the hub examples cited are not appropriate solutions for Logan Airport, Massport has made an 
effort to influence airline behavior within existing constraints. For example, Massport incorporates a 
gate management policy into new lease agreements which encourages use of larger aircraft by 
ignoring regional jets and turboprops when considering minimum gate use standards. In its Section 
61 Findings pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, Massport committed to 
implementing an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative demand management 
program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan Airport. The objective of this program will be to 
avoid or reduce delays associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available capacity in good 
weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in place before 
overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport is one 
of the nation's most delayed airports and that Massport has committed to and will propose to 
implement a demand management program to reduce overscheduling delays. The FAA expects that 
any such program that is proposed for implementation will be consistent with applicable Federal law. 
The FAA is currently working with the U.S. DOT to establish national guidelines for demand 
management programs at U.S. airports. 


1.4 Airspace Improvement 


The real cause of delays in this country is congested airspace, and airspace improvements such as 
using military airspace, eliminating speed restrictions below 10,000 feet, and redesigning airspace 
structure to utilize new technologies such as GPS are needed instead of a runway. 


The FAA is continually evaluating alternatives to increase the efficiency of the national airspace 
system. Most new technologies under development will improve safety (e.g. reduce runway 
incursions), or reduce delays in the enroute sector. According to the FAA Airport Capacity Benchmark 
Report 2001, technology and procedural improvements could improve Boston capacities by 
approximately 4 percent. However, future FAA initiatives that address airspace delays will not 
eliminate the need for the proposed airfield improvements at Logan Airport. While Logan Airport’s 
normal airfield capacity is approximately 120 operations per hour, the airport cannot maintain this 
capacity during moderate to strong northwest wind conditions because of a deficiency in the airfield 
layout. Logan can only operate on one or two runways during moderate to strong northwest winds 
compared to the typical three-runway configurations used in all other VFR conditions. Construction of 
Runway 14/32 is the only measure that would allow Logan Airport to maintain its normal operating 
capacity during northwest wind conditions. The FAA’s national initiative, while helpful in reducing 
airspace delays, will not prevent the decline in capacity under northwest wind conditions that occurs 
at Logan Airport. 


1.5 | Demand Management 


Massport fails to consider demand management techniques other than peak period pricing, such as 
slots or slot auctions. Slots have recently been re-instated at LaGuardia, and have shown great 
benefit at this airport which accounts for 25% of the nation's delays. 


The FAA is committed to enhancing safety and increasing the efficiency of air travel by modernizing 
the air traffic control system and expanding the capacity of the national air transportation system. 
Logan is a critical part of the national system, and the FAA's goal is to satisfy the demand for air 
transportation at Logan as safely and efficiently as possible without artificially constraining demand. 


The FAA recognizes that the situation at LaGuardia (LGA) is unique and different from Logan and 
other airports. LaGuardia has always been faced with very high demand. In fact, the demand for 
access to LaGuardia was so great that in 1969 the High Density Rule (HDR) was promulgated, 
imposing slot controls at LaGuardia and other congested airports. However, in April 2000 Congress 
enacted the Wendell H. Ford Aviation Investment and Reform Act of the 21st Century (AIR-21) which 
allowed airlines to add an unlimited number of small aircraft flights at LaGuardia. The immediate 
result of this action was that hourly demand increased by nearly 50 percent, well beyond the airport's 
good weather capacity. Delays at LaGuardia tripled and cascaded throughout the national air 
transportation system. The FAA reacted to the unique circumstances at LaGuardia by implementing a 
temporary cap on AIR-21 slot exemptions and allocating them to airlines via a special, temporary 
lottery, which has successfully reduced delays while other demand management options are 
explored. Since airline schedules were exceeding the airport’s practical capacity by 25 percent, 
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1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


demand management techniques at LaGuardia are required to limit demand to the airport's practical 
capacity. 


In contrast to LaGuardia, Logan Airport's typical demand does not currently exceed its good weather 
capacity of approximately 120 hourly operations. The DOT and FAA are currently examining the 
broader policy implications of demand management options at congested airports throughout the 
United States from both the local and national perspectives with the intention of developing a full 
array of public policy tools to reduce delays, improve capacity management, enhance competition, 
maintain small community access, and promote the efficiency of the overall aviation system. 


In its Section 61 Findings pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, Massport 
committed to initiating the rule-making process to implement an enforceable peak period pricing 
program, or an alternative demand management program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan 
Airport. The objective of this program will be to avoid or reduce delays associated with 
overscheduling of Logan Airport's available capacity in good weather conditions. The goal is to have 
a demand management program in place before overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. 


The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport is one of the nation's most delayed airports and that 
Massport has committed to and will propose to implement a demand management program to reduce 
overscheduling delays. The FAA expects that any such program that is proposed for implementation 
will be consistent with applicable Federal law. 


PPP vs. 14/32 


The relative impacts of Peak Period Pricing vs. Runway 14/32 were not considered, nor were the 
impacts of implementing Peak Period Pricing before constructing Runway 14/32. 


Alternatives 2 and 3 include Peak Period Pricing but do not include Runway 14/32. By comparing 
Alternative 2 (all proposed actions except Runway 14/32) with the No-Action Alternative, the 
environmental benefits of Peak Period Pricing can be determined. The environmental effects of 
Alternative 2 were presented in Sections 6.2 and 6.3 of the Draft EIS/EIR and Appendices E and F of 
the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. These results were carefully reviewed and considered when selecting 
the Preferred Alternative. Chapter 6 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR presented the 37.5M High RJ 
results for Alternatives 2 and 3. 


The construction of unidirectional Runway 14/32 would prevent the significant drop in airfield capacity 
that now occurs during northwest wind conditions. From its implementation, the Preferred Alterative 
will produce significant delay savings and net environmental benefits and will continue to do so 
regardless of demand. Massport is moving forward with a demand management program at Logan 
with FAA cooperation. 


Cost-Benefit Analysis 


Peak Period Pricing was not compared to the Preferred Alternative using a cost-benefit analysis. 


No cost benefit analysis is needed to determine that the Preferred Alternative will reduce delays and 
improve environmental quality. In any event, Massport is designing a peak period pricing or 
alternative demand management program at Logan Airport. Peak period pricing does not represent a 
substitute for Runway 14/32 in that these two options deal with very different sources of delay. Peak 
period pricing or an alternative demand management mechanism will address those delays that 
occur if scheduled flights exceed Logan’s normal airfield capacity. In contrast, proposed Runway 
14/32 would prevent those delays caused by the major drop in Logan’s airfield capacity that now 
occurs during Northwest wind conditions. The analysis shows that Runway 14/32 leads to a 
substantial reduction in delays, even with peak period pricing in effect. 


First Come, First Serve 


The FAA should revise or rescind its "First Come, First Serve" policy to prioritize larger aircraft. 
Departing (and arriving) flights should be grouped by size to reduce separation requirements, 
increase efficiency, and reduce delay. 
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The air traffic control system of the United States, which the FAA operates, is based on a first-come, 
first-serve policy. Any change in this policy is outside the scope of this project and would require a 
federal decision that would involve a major overhaul of the entire air traffic control system, including 
procedures, manuals, software, controller/pilot training, etc. The FAA is continually evaluating 
alternatives to increase efficiency of the national airspace system. However, future FAA initiatives will 
not eliminate the need for the proposed airside improvements at Logan Airport. 


1.9 New Technology 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR failed to consider the capacity enhancement or delay reduction 
impacts GPS/LAAS, GPS/WAAS, or other new technologies. 


New technology was considered in the Airside Improvements Feasibility Study and subsequently in 
the Draft EIS/EIR. Most new technologies under development will improve safety (e.g. reduce runway 
incursions), or reduce delays in the enroute sector. According to the FAA Airport Capacity Benchmark 
Report 2001, technology and procedural improvements such as ADS-B/CDTI (with LAAS) or 
FMS/RNAV routes, could improve Boston capacities by approximately 4 percent. Even those 
technologies would have minimal benefit under northwest wind conditions when Logan is forced to 
operate on two or fewer runways. There are no new technologies under development which would 
substitute for the delay reduction benefits of Runway 14/32. 


1.10 No-Growth Alternative 


A No Growth Alternative was not considered. 


The FAA and Massport believe a No-Growth Alternative is an unlikely long-term scenario. Demand 
for air travel is driven by economic growth, and FAA forecasts continued growth in demand nationally, 
within New England, and at Logan Airport. Given this growth in demand, any No-Growth Alternative 
would likely require an artificial constraint or cap on airport activity that would likely conflict with 
federal constitutional provisions, federal aviation statutes and regulations, and contractual provisions 
related to Federal Airport Improvement Program grants. 


1.11 Part 161 


Since nighttime flights cause the most severe noise impacts, Massport should initiate a Part 161 
process to eliminate hushkits, reduce nighttime noise, impose a nighttime curfew, and expand over 
water utilization at night. Massport should also explore a cap on both nighttime and total operations. 


The FAA's Part 161 process is a difficult process for airports to undertake because of the demanding 
legal requirements that must be satisfied in order to obtain approval for access restrictions. 
Therefore, Massport has not proposed any formal changes to its noise abatement regulations that 
would require a Part 161 process. However, Massport continues to pursue alternatives. For example, 
FAA and Massport have actively encouraged Logan's major airlines to replace hushkitted aircraft with 
newer and quieter Stage 3 equipment. Recently, both Delta and US Airways replaced hushkitted jets 
on their New York and Washington shuttle routes from Logan. 


By reducing delays during the peak hours, the Preferred Alternative would reduce the number of 
passenger operations that are delayed into the nighttime and thus would also reduce late night noise 
exposure for the surrounding communities. Since a low level of flight operations occurs during 
nighttime hours, very few delays occur during these hours. Therefore, eliminating night flights would 
not be a viable alternative as a delay reduction measure. 


At this time, federal constitutional provisions, federal aviation statutes and regulations, and 
contractual provisions related to Federal Airport Improvement Program grants prevent Massport from 
instituting a cap on operations or passengers at Logan Airport. 


Refer to Section 4.3.6 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR for a discussion of the impact of extending the 
over water routing preference nighttime period from 10 PM to 7 AM. 


Many reviewers of the EIS have asked for a review of Logan Airport noise impacts and an analysis 
identifying new noise abatement procedures to further minimize impacts from aircraft overflights. 
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Commenters, particularly the Community Advisory Committee (CAC) and the South Shore 
communities, have made specific recommendations for managing airspace that they believe may 
reduce noise impacts. To address these concerns, the FAA and Massport will conduct a noise study 
that will: (i) assess the potential for enhancing existing or developing new noise abatement 
procedures for Logan International Airport designed to achieve relief for areas impacted by Logan 
overflights, and (ii) identify other feasible noise relief measures. The noise study will evaluate 
proposals on the basis of environmental benefits; operational impacts, safety and efficiency; and 
consistency with applicable legal requirements. FAA and Massport will consult with the CAC to 
develop a scope for the noise study. See Section 4.2.1 of the Final EIS. 


1.12 Push Back Restrictions 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR failed to consider "push back restrictions" as a delay and pollution 
reduction alternative. 


Gate holds and delayed pushback clearances are already routinely used for departing aircraft at 
Logan Airport to reduce congestion and unnecessary ground idling. Under congested conditions, 
additional gate holding of departures would delay arriving aircraft waiting for the gates to be made 
available, thus resulting in even more passenger delays and no change in aircraft ground idling. 
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2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


Centerfield Taxiway 


Impacts 


The Centerfield Taxiway will allow more aircraft to queue on the taxiway system, particularly on the 
northern portion of Taxiway November and will result in more air emission and odor impacts to the 
Bayswater neighborhood. To address this Massport should limit the number of aircraft on the ground 
north of Runway 33L or monitor VOC emissions in the area. 


The centerfield taxiway will not change the number of aircraft scheduled to depart Logan Airport. The 
taxiway improvements are designed to improve ground movement efficiency and safety, and to 
reduce taxiing delays; thereby reducing associated noise and emissions. When using Runways 
22L/R for departures, the Centerfield Taxiway would provide an alternate taxi route for Runway 22L 
departures to bypass the queue for Runway 22R, thereby reducing taxiway congestion and 
associated noise and emissions. Runway 22L departures represent less than ten percent of the total 
departures. Under existing conditions, aircraft needing to depart on Runway 22L (typically heavy jets, 
such as 747s with long takeoff distance requirements) must wait in the queue on Taxiway November 
with aircraft departing on Runway 22R. With the Centerfield Taxiway, aircraft departing on Runway 
22L could depart quickly after reaching the runway end, and the number of aircraft queuing on 
Taxiway November should decline. Also, the aircraft on the Taxiway November should be smaller, 
implying lower noise and air quality emissions. With the addition of Runway 14/32, use of Runways 
22R and 22L for departures would decline. All the delay savings would translate into reduced noise 
and emissions to the Bayswater neighborhood. 


Shortened Centerfield Taxiway 


The SDEIS should compare delay reduction benefit with construction of only the south end of the 
centerfield taxiway. 


Omitting the northern section of the Centerfield Taxiway would eliminate many of the delay and 
environmental benefits provided by the taxiway and consequently is not an appropriate alternative. 
Arrivals on Runway 4R would have to queue up to cross Runway 4L for taxiway November, and 
heavy departures on Runway 22L would have to wait in the November taxiway queue along with the 
Runway 22R departures. Therefore, constructing the south half of the centerfield taxiway was not 
carried forward for detailed analysis. 


Safety 


The Centerfield Taxiway has the potential to increase runway incursions at Logan, particularly since it 
would cross two active runways (15L/33R and 15R/33R) at their approximate mid-points. 


All of the taxiway improvements included in the Preferred Alternative were originally recommended in 
the Runway Incursion Mitigation Plan prepared in 1993 by a specially-created Technical Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives from the FAA air traffic control tower, the FAA New England 
Regional Office, the Air Transport Association, the Air Line Pilots Association, Massport, and airlines 
serving Logan. The Centerfield Taxiway was actually designed to reduce the potential for incursions 
by decreasing taxiway congestion, reducing the number of individual runway crossing events, and 
avoiding wingtip clearance conflicts. 


There is little potential for Centerfield Taxiway runway incursions with 15L/33R or 15R/33L, because 
the Centerfield Taxiway is most useful when operating on Runways 4L/22R and 22L/4R. Due to the 
runway layout at Logan, there are no Centerfield Taxiway operations that cross active runways during 
northwest or southeast operations, so there is little or no potential for runway incursions. 


November Taxiway Queue 
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2.4 November Taxiway Queue 


The FAA violates its own Boston Control Tower Noise Abatement Order of May 1, 1991, regarding 
the number of jets queuing on November Taxiway. Centerfield Taxiway would enable the FAA to 
queue even more aircraft in the area that impacts Constitution Beach and the Bayswater community. 


It is the policy of Boston ATC to meet all operational objectives and responsibilities regarding noise 
abatement whenever circumstances permit. Boston Tower Order 7040.1A describes the noise 
abatement procedures followed by the Boston Air Traffic Control Tower and restricts the number of 
jets queuing on November north of Runway 15L to 5 turbojets. Note that it does not limit the number 
of aircraft on November south of Runway 15L. The Centerfield Taxiway will not change the number 
of aircraft scheduled to depart Logan Airport, and will not increase the queuing in the northern portion 
of the airfield. The taxiway improvements are designed to improve ground movement efficiency and 
safety, and to reduce taxiing delays, thereby reducing associated noise and emissions. When using 
Runways 22L/R for departures, the Centerfield Taxiway would provide an alternate taxi route for 
Runway 22L departures to bypass the queue for Runway 22R, thereby reducing taxiway congestion 
and associated noise and emissions. Under existing conditions, aircraft needing to depart on Runway 
22L (typically heavy jets, such as 747s with long takeoff distance requirements) must wait in the 
queue on Taxiway November with aircraft departing on Runway 22R. With the Centerfield Taxiway, 
aircraft departing on Runway 22L could depart quickly after reaching the runway end, and the number 
of aircraft queuing on Taxiway November should decline. Also, the aircraft on Taxiway November 
should be smaller, implying lower noise and air quality emissions. With the addition of Runway 14/32, 
use of Runways 22R and 22L for departures would decline, further reducing aircraft movements in 
the northern portion of the airfield. 
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3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


Runway 14/32 


Flight Tracks 


What Massport refers to as "over water" flights actually cross directly over Hull, South Shore 
communities, Harbor Islands. 


The reason these are called over-water flight paths is that aircraft approaching 33L or 32 fly over land 
further from the runway and at higher altitudes than operations to or from other Logan runways. The 
tip of the Hull peninsula is approximately 5 miles from the end of Runway 33L. In contrast, arrivals to 
Runways 4L/R and 22L/R fly over populated areas until they are within one mile or less of the runway 
ends. In addition, even with the Preferred Alternative, Hull is outside even the 60 dB DNL contour, 
while populated communities impacted by operations to or from other runways are within the 70 and 
75 dB DNL contours. 


Impacts 


Runway 14/32 will increase air traffic, resulting in additional noise, air quality impacts, and roadway 
congestion. 


The Preferred Alternative, specifically unidirectional Runway 14/32, will not increase Logan Airport's 
normal airfield capacity of approximately 120 operations per hour which is available about 80 percent 
of the time. Nor will it encourage or induce an increase in aircraft operations. It therefore will not result 
in additional noise, air quality impacts, or roadway congestion. 


Instead, Runway 14/32 will allow Logan Airport to more reliably maintain this capacity during periods 
of moderate to strong northwest winds which now reduce Logan’s operating capability to just one or 
two runways, compared to the typical three-runway configurations used during high demand periods. 
The proposed unidirectional runway will substantially reduce delays that occur during northwest wind 
conditions, and will represent a real benefit to the passengers and airlines that currently experience 
them. However, these wind conditions and the associated delays are not predictable and hence are 
not considered by air carriers when scheduling services or by passengers when booking their trips. 
Therefore, proposed new Runway 14/32 will not stimulate growth in Logan Airport demand above the 
rates that would have occurred absent the runway. 


As has historically been the case, growth in Logan Airport demand will be principally driven by local 
and national economic conditions, demographics, competition and pricing within the airline industry, 
and the distribution of airline services between Logan Airport and the surrounding regional airports. 
The broad range of forecasts considered in the Airside Project's operational and environmental 
analyses would capture any potential variation in future passenger and aircraft activity at Logan 
Airport. 


Delay Reduction 


Approximately 3% of Logan's operations are delayed, and of that 3%, 2% are delayed due to severe 
weather conditions that Runway 14/32 would not address. Since Runway 14/32 will only reduce 
delays by one percent, the delay reduction benefits do not justify the financial and environmental 
costs. 


The source of the quoted statistics is unclear, but by any measure, Logan Airport is consistently one 
of the most delayed airports in the nation. In 2000, the FAA ranked Logan as the sixth worst airport 
for total delayed flights and the second worst for arrival delays. FAA OPSNET statistics indicate that 
approximately 5 percent of Logan's operations are delayed more than 15 minutes, and attributes 75 
percent of these delays to weather conditions. It should be noted however, that under the OPSNET 
system, northwest wind delays could be considered weather delays. As an example of the 
inconsistency in delay reporting systems, the DOT reports that 25 percent of Logan departures and 
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3.3. Delay Reduction 


35 percent of Logan arrivals were delayed more than 15 minutes in 2000 (compared to the 5 percent 
recorded in the OPSNET system). Appendix C of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR explains the 
limitations of the various delay reporting systems and explains why simulation modeling is the correct 
methodology for evaluating the proposed improvements including Runway 14/32. 


If no actions are taken, runway-related delays are forecast to increase from 120,000 annual hours in 
1998 to as high as 333,000 under a 37.5M High Fleet scenario. The Preferred Alternative produces 
immediate and long-term benefits by lowering runway delays by 38,000 hours under 1998 conditions, 
and by as much as 94,000 hours in the future 37.5M High Fleet scenario. The sooner airside 
efficiencies are implemented, the more benefits will accrue over time. As additional evidence of the 
potential benefit of the runway, the FAA's Airport Capacity Benchmark Study 2001, which analyzed 
capacity and delays at 31 of the nation's busiest airports, identified Logan as one of eight airports that 
experience significant passenger delays. The Airport Capacity Benchmark Study concluded, "New 
runways at Atlanta and Boston should alleviate delays at those two airports." 


3.4 Safety 


If the blast fence at the end of 4L/22R is a safety hazard, it follows that the hotel at the end of Runway 
14/32 is a hazard as well. 


The Hyatt Hotel is located north of the extended Runway 32 centerline and beyond the 
FAA-mandated Runway Safety Area. The Runway Safety Area design standards are based on the 
size and speed of the aircraft using the runway, and have been established by the FAA through 
analysis of thousands of airports and years of operations. Because Runway 14/32 will be a 
unidirectional runway with no takeoffs toward the northwest nor landings from the northwest, there 
will be no aircraft overflying the Hyatt. Moreover, the runway will primarily be used in good weather 
conditions, but even under high IFR conditions the visibility and ceiling minimums will provide 
standard safety margins. 


3.5 Injunction 


The SDEIS/FEIR fails to disclose that there is an existing injunction against construction of Runway 
14/32 


FAA and Massport acknowledge the existence of an agreed injunction prohibiting the construction of 
a Runway 14/32 concept and the use of other airfield improvements proposed in the early 1970s. The 
express terms of this injunction, however, allow future improvements under certain circumstances, 
(e.g. changed conditions) or, more generally, if application of the terms of the injunction on a 
prospective basis is no longer equitable. The issue of the applicability and/or continued validity of the 
1976 injunction to the Runway 14/32 component of the Airside Project is now before the 
Massachusetts Superior Court. 


3.6 Impacts to Jeffries Point 


Over the water use of Runway 14/32 is misleading because the jet blast from aircraft taking off from 
15R will impact the Jeffries Point neighborhood. 


The reason these are called over-water flight paths is that aircraft approaching 33L or 32 or departing 
15R or 14 cross the shoreline further from the runway and at higher altitudes than operations to or 
from other Logan runways. While Runway 14/32 is used primarily for arrivals, the availability of the 
runway does result in a small in crease in 15R departures. However, as shown in Tables 6.2-10 and 
6.2-11 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, this change has no impact on Jeffries Point noise levels. In 
fact, noise levels at Monitor #14, the Jeffries Point Yacht Club, actually decline with the Preferred 
Alternative relative to the No Action scenario. 


3.7 Number of Runways 


Why can't Logan operate efficiently with its existing 5 runways? Other major airports have fewer 
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3.7 


3.8 


Number of Runways 
runways. Atlanta has 4, New York JFK has 4, and New York LaGuardia has only 2 runways. 


Logan is a New England coastal airport, with high variability in wind direction. Since aircraft must 
operate into the wind, different runways must be used when the winds blow from different directions. 
Currently, Logan only has full length parallel runways available when operating to the northeast or 
southwest on 4L/22R and 4R/22L. Northwest winds frequently force Logan to operate on two or 
fewer runways, and delays accrue rapidly under these conditions. Runway 14/32 will correct this 
limitation by allowing parallel arrival runways when operating to the northwest. 


Atlanta does not suffer Logan's variable winds, so the four runways mentioned are oriented in the 
same direction. In fact, Atlanta typically operates on its four parallel runways simultaneously, while 
Logan can use only three runways at a time (even then only in certain directions and with one 
intersecting runway). While JFK and LGA do have winds similar to those at Logan, JFK has two sets 
of parallel runways oriented in different directions (recall that Logan has only one existing set of 
parallels). LaGuardia is a slot-controlled airport with significantly less activity than Logan, and still 
suffers significant delays in certain weather conditions due to its runway layout. 


Alternatives 


If Runway 14/32 is only designed to alleviate current delays due to certain weather conditions and not 
to expand Logan's overall capacity, how will the issue of accommodating both present and future 
demand be resolved? 


The Preferred Alternative is designed to address those delays that Massport and the FAA can do 
something about. Based on simulation modeling, Logan Airport experienced 120,000 hours of 
runway-related delays in 1998. If no actions are taken, runway-related delays are forecast to grow as 
high as 333,000 under a 37.5M High Fleet scenario. The Preferred Alternative produces immediate 
and long-term benefits by lowering runway delays by 38,000 hours under 1998 conditions, and by as 
much as 94,000 hours in the future 37.5M High Fleet scenario. The sooner airside efficiencies are 
implemented, the more benefits will accrue over time. Section 4.6 of the Supplemental Draft ElS/Final 
EIR shows that delay reduction benefits increase over time as traffic increases. 


The FAA and this EIS document acknowledge that there are multiple causes of delays at Logan that 
require multiple solutions. In addition to the Preferred Alternative, the FAA and Massport are 
committed to increasing the use of regional airports to lessen the region's reliance on Logan Airport. 
To further the role of regional airports, the FAA, Massport, the Massachusetts Aeronautics 
Commission, the other 5 New England states, the Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode 
Island Airport Corporation are conducting the New England Regional Airport System Study Plan, an 
update of the 1995 New England Regional Airports Air Service Study. The update will forecast 
long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire region, identify operational capacity and 
environmental constraints to growth, and formulate strategies for maximizing regional airport use and 
creating a balanced and efficient regional airport network. 


Demand management can also play a role in accommodating future demand and reducing delays. In 
its Section 61 Findings pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, Massport committed 
to implementing an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative demand management 
program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan Airport. The objective of this program will be to 
avoid or reduce delays associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available capacity in good 
weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in place before 
overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport is one 
of the nation's most delayed airports and that Massport has committed to and will propose to 
implement a demand management program to reduce overscheduling delays. The FAA expects that 
any such program that is proposed for implementation will be consistent with applicable Federal law. 
The FAA is currently working with the U.S. DOT to establish national guidelines for demand 
management programs at U.S. airports. As part of this national effort, Logan has been selected as 
one of three airports to serve as a case study for U.S. airport demand management strategies. 
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3.9 


3.10 


3.11 


3.12 


Northwest Wind Restriction 


MPA should restrict Runway 14/32 so that it could only be used during northwest winds. 


Analysis of a potential northwest wind restriction on the use of Runway 14/32 was presented in the 
Supplemental DEIS/FEIR (Appendix D). The analysis tested various wind restrictions, ranging from 5 
knots to 25 knots (including 20 knots), and showed the impact of such a restriction on (1) the delay 
reduction benefit of the runway; (2) the number of jet departures using Runway 27; (3) the ability to 
achieve PRAS goals; (4) the use of overwater flight paths; and (5) use of the north/south runway 
configurations. The noise impacts of a potential wind restriction were illustrated under a 5 knot 
restriction because it would retain the majority of delay reduction benefits of the runway while limiting 
the increase in the percentage use of Runway 27 for jet departures. Restricting use at 10 knots or 
greater would reduce the delay reduction benefits while having little additional impact on Runway 27 
departures. 


Safety 


The Logan airfield is very congested and adding Runway 14/32 will increase the potential for runway 
incursions. 


Runway 14/32 does not increase the potential for runway incursions. The new runway will provide a 
third high-capacity operating configuration for operations to the northwest. By reducing congestion in 
this operating direction, the runway will reduce the potential for accidents and thereby enhance 
safety. The new runway will also reduce the reliance on Runways 4L/R and 22L/R during heavy 
demand. This will decrease the use of these runways during tailwind or strong crosswind conditions. 
Due to Logan's runway layout, this reduction in northeast/southwest operations will also result in 
fewer aircraft having to taxi across an active runway and will therefore actually reduce the potential 
for runway incursions. 


Flight tracks 


The Runway 14 departure tracks are not clearly defined in the SDEIS/FEIR, and there is no 
guarantee that departures will fly over water until the aircraft are high enough to minimize impacts 
when they cross over the shoreline. 


The Runway 14 departure tracks are shown clearly in Figures 6.2-3 and 6.2-4 of the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR. They are similar to the 15R departure tracks. The flight track monitoring report in the 
1999 ESPR for April 1999 through September 1999 indicates that approximately 90 percent of 15R 
jet departures cross back over shore at an altitude above 6,000 feet, and similar performance was 
modeled and would be expected for Runway 14 jet departures. The Runway 14 flight tracks which 
turn inside of the harbor are commuter aircraft departures that are typically quieter than mainline jet 
aircraft. 


Runway Use 


The project will cause communities such as Chelsea, East Boston, South Boston, and Somerville to 
experience a substantial increase in flights (e.g., "tripling of overflights) due to use of the new runway 
configuration. 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR projects that the Preferred Alternative would facilitate runway use ina 
manner that is more consistent with annual PRAS goals. The PRAS runway use goals were 
established based on a public participation process in response to community noise concerns. 
Annual PRAS goals are based on equivalent jet operations, which weight nighttime flights 
(10PM-7AM) by a factor of ten to reflect noise impacts in a manner similar to the DNL calculation. By 
providing an additional three-runway configuration and reducing reliance on the north-south runways, 
Runway 14/32 will allow increased compliance with the PRAS runway use goals. Additionally, by 
increasing the number of operations over Boston Harbor, Runway 14/32 would reduce the total 
annual hours of dwell and persistence over populated areas in accordance with the short-term PRAS 
goals. 
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3.12 


3.13 


3.14 


3.15 


Runway Use 


The communities listed are impacted primarily by departures from Runways 27 and 33L. While the 
number of departures from Runway 27 will increase with construction of Runway 14/32, the share of 
equivalent jet overflights borne by Runway 27 communities will remain similar or only slightly higher 
than recent levels. In addition, while the Runway 27 share of equivalent jet departures would increase 
slightly over current levels, a larger portion of these flights will occur during daytime periods rather 
than lower demand night and weekend periods. Total departures from Runway 33L would also 
increase, but these increase are consistent with PRAS goals. This operating directions is currently 
running well below its PRAS goal, and the unidirectional Runway 14/32 would allow the controllers to 
approach but still remain below the annual goal for these operations. 


Cost-Benefit Analysis 


Massport should be required to perform a cost-benefit analysis of the proposed runway. 


The Airside Project Draft EIS/EIR and the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR documents comply with all 
applicable NEPA requirements and provide appropriate analytical context for assessing alternatives. 
A cost-benefit analysis is not required by federal law. According to 40 CFR Part 1502 Environmental 
Impact Statements Regarding Cost-Benefit analysis “for purposes of complying with the act, the 
weighing of the merit and drawbacks of the various alternatives need not be displayed in a monetary 
cost-benefit analysis...” Cost information mentioned in the Airside Project Draft EIS/EIR and the 
Supplemental DEIS/FEIR and updated in this Final EIS is intended to provide analytic context, and no 
cost benefit analysis is needed to determine that the Preferred Alternative will reduce delays and 
improve environmental quality. 


Flight Tracks 


Since the proposed approaches to Runways 33L and 32 will be parallel and one will be offset, the 
Runway 33L approach should be offset to the north, minimizing noise over Hull and allowing a 
straight-in approach to Runway 32. 


The approach path to Runway 32 will be parallel to the existing approach to Runway 33L, and 
landings on Runway 32 will involve a slight turn to the left under visual conditions before touching 
down. The approach to Runway 33L is a precision ILS procedure and cannot be offset from the 
runway centerline except perhaps under VFR conditions or when new technologies such as GPS are 
implemented. The FAA is responsible for the safe and efficient operation of the national airspace 
system and is charged with following existing noise abatement procedures. While this comment is 
not related to the Airside Project, FAA has nevertheless expressed a willingness to continue to 
evaluate approaches to Runway 33. 


Insufficient Design 


Without providing actual runway end coordinates for Runway 14/32, performing a complete airspace 
analysis, and determining the location and description of navigational aids, the runway design 
uncertainty makes it impossible to determine the delay reduction, noise, or air quality impacts of 
Runway 14/32. 


Final coordinates of the runway are not established until the final engineering design. As described in 
the Draft EIS/EIR, Section 3.2.2, and Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, Section 3.2.2, several layout options 
were considered at the outset of the Airside Project. Any variation in orientation from this layout and 

the final design will be a fraction of a degree, and would have no material impact on the air quality or 
noise analyses. 


These layouts are sufficient to determine the environmental impacts. The changes in noise exposure 
resulting from the proposed new runway are primarily due to differences in runway use projected to 
occur under the various fleet and delay assumptions evaluated in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, not 
on the exact orientation of proposed unidirectional Runway 14/32. 
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3.16 


3.17 


3.18 


Unidirectionality 


The unidirectional use of Runway 14/32 should be guaranteed by explicit and binding agreements 
with the FAA in the Record of Decision and in agreements with the City and community organizations. 


In its Section 61 Findings pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, Massport 
committed to construct and operate Runway 14/32 as a unidirectional runway. As part of these 
commitments, Massport will, if requested, enter into an appropriate contract with an appropriate 
governmental body and/or representative community group(s) to provide rights to enforce the 
intended unidirectional restriction of Runway 14/32. The FAA agrees that the decision of Massport as 
airport proprietor to limit Runway 14/32 to unidirectional operations only is appropriate. The FAA will 
develop and implement air traffic control procedures and measures to ensure the safe and efficient 
use of the navigable airspace in the general vicinity of Logan and would use Runway 14/32 ina 
manner that would not violate the unidirectional limitation intended by Massport, subject only to 
variances that may be required to accommodate particular aircraft emergencies. Additional 
discussion of the Runway 14/32 unidirectional limitation is included in Section 4.1 of this Final Els. 


Utilization 
Runway 14/32 is needed only 10 days per year. 


The 10 days referred to is the estimated number of days that Logan is forced to operate with just a 
single runway. However, Runway 14/32 would also provide delay reduction benefits wnen Logan is 
forced to operate on just two runways. Throughout the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, it is stated that the 
runway reduces delays whenever northwest winds force Logan Airport operations to two or fewer 
runways. Northwest winds occur approximately 37 percent of the time and are the predominant wind 
direction at Logan. In fact, the 33L/27 configuration is in use more often than any other runway 
combination at Logan (FAA FY01 1st Quarter Runway Use Statistics). The delay analysis shows that 
construction of Runway 14/32 would reduce overall runway-related delays by 32 percent or 38,000 
annual hours (under 1998 conditions). While VFR delays would be reduced by 69 percent and VFR 
northwest wind delays would be reduced by nearly 90 percent, the overall delay reduction of 32 
percent clearly demonstrates the current need for the proposed airside improvements and the 
benefits that would be gained with construction of Runway 14/32. 


Weather 


The delay impacts of using Runway 14/32 under less than optimal conditions have not been 
considered. For instance, the utilization will decline during wet runway or icing conditions. 


The operational/delay analysis was not based on optimal conditions, but used actual Logan weather 
conditions observed over many years. These conditions properly represent delays at Logan for 
continuously changing ceiling, visibility, wind speed and direction, and precipitation (rain, snow, sleet, 
etc.). 
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4.0 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


Reduced Minimums 


Safety 


The reduced minimums program will increase bad weather landings over residential areas and allow 
aircraft to fly at lower altitudes, raising safety concerns. 


Reduced landing minimums will have no significant impact on the number of bad weather landings at 
Logan Airport. Instead, reduced landing minimums will enhance safety by providing positive 
instrument guidance to a point closer to touchdown and will shift arriving flights from Runway 4R to 
runways more closely aligned with the prevailing wind direction. The reduced landing minimums do 
not change the approach path or glideslope of arriving aircraft, so aircraft are not flying at lower 
altitudes. Rather, they shift the location along the approach path at which a missed approach 
decision is initiated to a point closer to the airport and away from communities. For Runways 27 and 
22L, the reduced minimums will make the approach procedures flown by pilots more consistent with 
FAA guidance in effect at most other comparable airports. 


Impacts 


Increased bad weather landings due to the reduced minimums will result in noise and air quality 
impacts. 


The proposed reduced landing minimums do not increase the number of bad weather landings and 
do not lower the altitude of arriving aircraft. With the proposed reduced minimums, the percentage of 
equivalent jet arrival operations would decrease by 0.4 percent on Runway 4 and increase by 0.2 
percent on Runway 15 and 0.1 percent on Runway 22L. These small increases in arrival operations 
would not have a measurable effect on the Day-Night Sound Levels under the approaches. 
Additionally, most of the neighborhoods now exposed to the higher noise levels from power-up during 
missed approaches would experience reductions up to 10 dB because the proposed reduced 
minimums would shift the location of the missed approach decision closer to the airport and away 
from neighboring communities. Runways proposed for reductions in minimums already have IFR 
minimums and pilots presently use these runways in poor and wet conditions. Reductions of these 
minimums to lower ceiling and visibility would have an insignificant effect on aircraft power, flaps 
settings, and sound propagation, and therefore have no measurable impact on noise or air quality. 


Agreements 


Massport and the FAA have signed agreements not to lower the approach minimums, and the 
proposed reduced minimums are in violation of that agreement. 


The agreement between the City of Boston, the FAA and Massport stipulates that any modification of 
the existing minimums requires completion of an EIS/EIR, even though the setting of minimums is 
otherwise categorically excluded from the EIS/EIR process. The Airside Project EIS/EIR satisfies this 
requirement. 
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5.0 Peak Period Pricing 


5.1 Benefits 


Massport ignores the benefits of peak period pricing. 


The analysis in the EIS documents clearly shows that Peak Period Pricing is an effective delay 
reduction tool when airline overscheduling occurs (i.e., in the High fleet scenarios). In its Section 61 
Findings pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, Massport committed to initiating 
the rule-making process to implement an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative 
demand management program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan Airport. The objective of this 
program will be to avoid or reduce delays associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available 
capacity in good weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in place 
before overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport 
is one of the nation's most delayed airports and that Massport has committed to and will propose to 
implement a demand management program to reduce overscheduling delays. The FAA expects that 
any such program that is proposed for implementation will be consistent with applicable Federal law. 
The FAA is currently working with the U.S. DOT to establish national guidelines for demand 
management programs at U.S. airports. As part of this national effort, Logan has been selected as 
one of three airports to serve as a case study for U.S. airport demand management strategies. 


5.2 Impacts 


The SDEIS/FEIR does not assess the negative environmental impacts of Peak Period Pricing such 
as increased congestion on major roadways. 


Peak Period Pricing is not part of the Preferred Alternative. Before any such program is implemented 
it would be subject to a state administrative rulemaking proceeding that provide opportunity for public 
review and comment with respect to the specific program proposed. 


The illustrative small community exemption program discussed in the EIS documents would preserve 
basic access to Logan during peak periods, so it is not anticipated that current air passengers would 
lose the option of flying to Boston during these times. Carriers may respond to the program by 
consolidating passenger flows on a reduced number of flights provided with larger aircraft. In 
addition, many communities have multiple carriers flying to Boston, and other air service destinations 
in addition to Logan. It is unlikely that implementation of peak period pricing would produce any 
significant impact on ground traffic levels or congestion on major roadways. 


5.3 Impacts 


Peak period pricing would unfairly penalize the carriers that provide service to Cape Cod, even 
though it has been demonstrated that the smaller aircraft used by those carriers have a negligible 
impact on delays and may in fact enhance air field and air space utilization because of their 
operational flexibility. 


Peak Period Pricing is not part of the Preferred Alternative. Before any such program is implemented 
it would be subject to a state administrative rulemaking proceeding that provide opportunity for public 
review and comment with respect to the specific program proposed. 


Operational exemptions that could exempt flights which use underutilized runways and do not 


contribute to overall delay levels at Logan may be part of any Peak Period Pricing regulatory 
proposal. 


5.4 Monitoring 


The SDEIS/FEIR does not provide enough information on the peak period monitoring program. 
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5.4 Monitoring 


The illustrative schedule monitoring system described in Section 4.5.4 of the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR was designed to evaluate carrier scheduling patterns and determine when flight levels 
during peak periods were causing significant delay with Logan operating on three-runway 
configurations that are available approximately 80 percent of the year. The specific parameters of 
any monitoring program would be refined before implementation. 


In its Section 61 Findings pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, Massport 
committed to implementing an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative demand 
management program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan Airport. The objective of this 
program will be to avoid or reduce delays associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available 
capacity in good weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in place 
before overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport 
is one of the nation's most delayed airports and that Massport has committed to and will propose to 
implement a demand management program to reduce overscheduling delays. The FAA expects that 
any such program that is proposed for implementation will be consistent with applicable Federal law. 
The FAA is currently working with the U.S. DOT to establish national guidelines for demand 
management programs at U.S. airports As part of this national effort, Logan has been selected as 
one of three airports to serve as a case study for U.S. airport demand management strategies.. 


5.5 Implementation 


Massport's peak hour pricing proposal is "too little, too late". Peak period pricing should be 
implemented now, prior to any decision on the runway. 


The EIS analysis shows that Peak Period Pricing is an effective delay reduction tool when airline 
overscheduling occurs (i.e., in the High fleet scenarios). However, Peak Period Pricing is not a 
substitute for Runway 14/32 in that these two options deal with very different sources of delay. Peak 
Period Pricing or an alternative demand management mechanism addresses delays that occur if 
airlines schedules exceed Logan’s normal airfield capacity. In contrast, Runway 14/32 prevents 
delays caused by the major drop in Logan’s airfield capacity that now occurs during Northwest wind 
conditions. The Airside EIS analysis shows that Runway 14/32 leads to a substantial reduction in 
delays, even with peak period pricing in effect. In its Section 61 Findings pursuant to the 
Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, Massport committed to initiating the rule-making process to 
implement an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative demand management 
program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan Airport. The objective of this program will be to 
avoid or reduce delays associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available capacity in good 
weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in place before 
overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport is one 
of the nation's most delayed airports and that Massport has committed to and will propose to 
implement a demand management program to reduce overscheduling delays. The FAA expects that 
any such program that is proposed for implementation will be consistent with applicable Federal law. 
The FAA is currently working with the U.S. DOT to establish national guidelines for demand 
management programs at U.S. airports. As part of this national effort, Logan has been selected as 
one of three airports to serve as a case study for U.S. airport demand management strategies. 


5.6 Alternatives 


Peak Period Pricing with a flat $150 fee has been shown to be ineffective with a regional jet fleet, but 
Massport has not proposed an alternative program. 


Section 4.7.2 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR demonstrated that peak period pricing would be 
effective in a high regional jet scenario, reducing runway-related delays by approximately 18 percent. 
While the analysis demonstrates that a $150 flat fee would have limited impact on regional jets, the 
detailed parameters for a Logan program that will effectively influence these aircraft will be specified 
at the time a demand management program is proposed for implementation. The FAA and DOT are 
currently examining the policy implications of demand management and intend to develop an array of 
public policy tools to focus on delay reduction, capacity management, and improved competition and 
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5.6 


5.7 


5.8 


5.9 


Alternatives 


efficiency. In its Section 61 Findings pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, 
Massport committed to implementing an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative 
demand management program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan Airport. The objective of this 
program will be to avoid or reduce delays associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available 
capacity in good weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in place 
before overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. 


Exemptions 


Massport should commit to a 15L/33R operational exemption plan, particularly since the "essential 
service" exemptions dilute the delay reduction benefits of Peak Period Pricing.. 


Peak Period Pricing is not part of the Preferred Alternative. Before any such program is implemented 
it would be subject to a state administrative rulemaking proceeding that provide opportunity for public 
review and comment with respect to the specific program proposed. 


The EIS documents discuss a possible operational exemption for flights using Runway 15L/33R. 
Cape Air which serves small markets including Provincetown, Martha's Vineyard, and Nantucket with 
9-seat aircraft is the only scheduled airline that makes regular use of the 2,600 foot Runway 15L/33R. 
This runway is only available when the airport is operating on a compatible runway configuration, 
such as Runway 27/33L. Thus, an exemption covering its use would shelter only a limited proportion 
of flights by eligible carriers. In contrast, the “essential air service” (EAS) exemptions would apply 
under all runway use configurations, and consistently protect a basic level of access from eligible 
small communities. The analysis in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR indicated that the proposed EAS 
exemptions could be implemented without significantly diluting the delay reduction benefits of peak 
period pricing under those fleet scenarios characterized by a significant presence of airline 
overscheduling. 


Exemptions 


The "essential service" exemption program should be periodically reviewed to encourage conversion 
to regional jets. 


Peak Period Pricing is not part of the Preferred Alternative. Before any such program is implemented 
it would be subject to a state administrative rulemaking proceeding that provide opportunity for public 
review and comment with respect to the specific program proposed. 


The limited number of exemptions discussed in the EIS documents for proposed EAS communities 
will serve as an incentive for consolidation of passenger flows on fewer flights with larger aircraft. 
While increasing the number of passengers per operations would benefit Logan, there would be no 
operational benefit, and some negative impacts, associated with the use of regional jet aircraft in 
place of comparably-sized turboprop aircraft. Regardless, the design of any exemption program will 
most likely include plans for periodic review and revision, as flexibility is a key component in the 
design of any demand management program. 


Threshold 


The Peak pricing "trigger" of 110 operations per hour (used in the SDEIS analysis) is too high. Its use 
understates the potential delay reduction benefits of peak pricing. 


The 110 flights per hour threshold that was used to define peak periods in the Airside analysis is 
below Logan’s highest capacity runway configuration (4L/4R/9) and approximately equal to the 
capacity of Logan’s second best runway configuration (22L/22R/27). These two runway 
configurations are available at Logan nearly 80 percent of the time. Logan’s average available 
capacity across all weather conditions is 115 flights per hour. Based on these factors, the 110 
operations per hour threshold was considered to be appropriate for evaluating the potential benefits 
and impacts of peak period pricing at Logan. 
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5.9 


5.10 


5.11 


5.12 


Threshold 


Logan is an important part of the national air transportation system, and the FAA is committed to 
enhancing safety and increasing the efficiency of the nation's air transportation system. It is the FAA's 
goal to satisfy the demand for air transportation by increasing the efficiency of existing capacity and 
expanding capacity where needed, rather than by artificially constraining demand. FAA does not 
support proposals at Logan that would reduce demand to a level well below existing capacity. An 
effective demand management program should balance the benefits of convenient air service against 
the need to prevent delays that result from airline overscheduling. Lowering the peaking threshold 
was raised during the SDEIS Panel Process and was considered by the FAA, but was determined to 
be inconsistent with FAA policies. 


Exemptions 


The SDEIS/FEIR does not provide enough information on potential operational exemptions for the 
use of runway 15L/33R. There is no information on how such exemptions would work, under what 
conditions they would apply and whether they would be used in conjunction with the proposed small 
community exemptions. 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR did not analyze this as a potential exemption, but did identify it as a 
potential candidate for future analysis. See response to Comment 18.7. 


Exemptions 


The proposed exemption program modeled after the Essential Air Service (EAS) program is not 
adequate and would result in a severe loss of service to small communities such as Cape Cod. 
Exempting two round trips per day does not provide enough relief from the economic impact of peak 
period fees to sustain air service. 


The illustrative small community EAS exemption program was designed for consistency with the 
Federal EAS program which guarantees two daily roundtrip flights to a designated hub airport. An 
exemption of two daily peak period roundtrips (per eligible community) from any surcharges would 
not prevent carriers from providing additional peak period flights (subject to surcharges) and unlimited 
flights during off-peak periods that would pay only the standard landing fee. In order to retain the 
delay reduction benefits of peak period pricing, it is necessary to limit the number of flights that are 
exempted from the program. 


Impacts 


The negative economic impacts of Peak Period Pricing to small communities far outweigh the 
projected delay reduction benefits. 


Peak Period Pricing is not part of the Preferred Alternative. Before any such program is implemented 
it would be subject to a state administrative rulemaking proceeding that provide opportunity for public 
review and comment with respect to the specific program proposed. 


Massport is concerned about the potential negative impacts of peak period pricing on air service 
patterns from small communities to Boston. The illustrative small community exemption program was 
specifically designed to shelter a basic level of peak period access for eligible communities from any 
additional charges. If flight demand levels exceed Logan’s runway capacity, effective demand 
management measures will result schedule adjustments and as demonstrated in the EIS documents 
will reduce delays significantly. 
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6.2 


6.3 


Fleet Mix / Forecasts 


1998 Base Year 


The 1998 analysis should have included analysis of Alternatives 1,2, and 3 rather than focusing on 
the No Action and Preferred Alternative. 


The Preferred Alternative was analyzed using 1998 conditions to demonstrate the delay reduction 
benefits of the Preferred Alternative using actual operations data. These 1998 conditions were very 
similar to the future 29M Low scenario. There were 507,000 aircraft operations at Logan in 1998 
compared to 510,000 in the 29M Low fleet. The mix of jet and turboprop aircraft is also similar with 55 
percent jets in 1998 compared to 60 percent jets in the 29M Low fleet. Since the fleets are very 
similar in terms of number of operations and aircraft mix, the delay reduction results for Alternatives 
1, 2 and 3 would also be similar. 


2000 Base Year 


The 1993 base year is flawed and should have been updated to year 2000 conditions. The 1998 
analysis does not reflect the growth in RJs or the fact that the retirement of Stage 2 aircraft by the end 
of 1999 resulted in the smallest Logan noise footprint in 20 years. 


The appropriate comparison for evaluating the proposed improvements is a comparison of the 
Preferred Alternative to the No Action Alternative in each fleet scenario. The year 1993 was originally 
chosen as an analysis year as it represented the most recent data available at the time the Logan 
Airside Improvements Feasibility Study was initiated. The analysis year was retained to provide 
historical perspective to the Logan's delay problem and for use in model calibration. The 
Supplemental DEIS/FEIR included additional delay and environmental analyses for 1998 to reflect 
more recent conditions at Logan Airport. 


As cited in the comment, the airline industry, as well as conditions at Logan Airport, change from year 
to year. While there has been growth in RJs and a decline in Stage 2 aircraft, the impact of these 
changes is addressed by the range of conditions analyzed in the Airside Project. 


The 29M Low scenario, while not a historic fleet, was selected for sound insulation mitigation 
because it is the worst case future fleet. The Airside analysis shows that there are more people in the 
29M Low 65dB DNL contour for the Preferred Alternative than in any other fleet. Furthermore, 
inclusion of some Stage 2 aircraft in the 29M Low fleet does not significantly overstate noise impacts 
compared to a current Stage 3 compliant fleet. In the shift to a post 1999, 100 percent Stage 3 fleet, 
some Stage 2 aircraft received hushkits which results in only a small improvement in the noise of 
individual overflights and hence, little improvement in DNL. Since the total number of Stage 2 
operations in the 29M Low fleet is relatively small and a revised "100% Stage 3" scenario would likely 
include a significant number of hushkitted airplanes, the presence of the Stage 2 airplanes in the 29M 
Low fleet overstates noise exposure by only a few tenths of a dB, which does not represent a material 
difference. 


To address the growth in regional jets, the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR analyzed the 37.5M High RJ 
fleet, which includes a higher number of Regional Jets than any of the other Airside fleets. This Final 
EIS has also analyzed a near-term 29M RJ Fleet (see Section 3.4 of this Final ElS). The results of 
the 29M RJ and 37.5M High RJ analyses are consistent with the findings of the Draft EIS/EIR and 
Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, i.e., the Preferred Alternative produces substantial delay reduction benefits 
and provides the opportunity to achieve a more geographically balanced distribution of Logan 
Airport's flight activity and noise impacts. 


Reduction in 747s in the 37.5M High RJ Fleet 


The large reduction in 747s in the 37.5M High RJ Fleet and the corresponding increase in regional 
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Reduction in 747s in the 37.5M High RJ Fleet 


jets have not been explained. 


The 37.5M High RJ forecast does not assume that regional jets will replace 747s, so the changes are 
not related. The 747 has very different capabilities and serves very different markets than the 
regional jet (one would clearly not expect a Dornier 328 Jet to provide transatlantic service to 
Europe). Many of the 747s in service at Logan Airport today are older aircraft that will be retired from 
service by the year 2015. The forecast development considered these aircraft retirements. The 37.5M 
High RJ Fleet assumes that other long-haul aircraft (such as the 767, the 777, the A330, and the 
A340) will replace retiring 747s, while the growth in regional jets reflects recent trends both nationally 
and at Logan. 


Cargo 


Since the entire industry is predicting substantial growth in cargo activity (4%-6%), the forecast cargo 
growth of 2% annually is too slow, particularly considering the diminished belly cargo capacity of 
regional jets. 


In addition to Logan's historic growth rate relative to industry trends, land constraints at Logan and 
the growth in all-cargo activity at regional airports were also considered during forecast development. 
These factors support a below average growth rate for future all-cargo operations at Logan Airport. 


In 2000, Logan Airport handled 12,282 all-cargo aircraft operations, which represent 2.5 percent of 
the airport's total aircraft movements. Since 1990, all-cargo operations at Logan have increased by 
less than half the national rate at 2.8 percent a year compared to 7 percent average annual growth 
nationwide. 


All-cargo activity, particularly the growing small package segment served by the integrated carriers, 
requires substantial groundside facilities. Logan has limited space available for these uses, and little 
room to accommodate growth. 


Several all-cargo carriers have already started to expand operations at the regional airports. In the 
past five years, FedEx, UPS, and Airborne Express have dramatically increased their presence at the 
Manchester Airport. Each carrier has built new or additional facilities and increased the frequency 
and size of their aircraft at Manchester, making it the third largest cargo airport in New England. 


Congestion 


The forecasts did not consider the impacts of congestion on future passenger growth, but rather used 
historic growth. 


Growth in passengers took place at Logan Airport over the past decades despite increasing 
congestion due a lack of infrastructure improvements. This passenger growth is expected to 
continue in the future as a result of economic and demographic growth, whether the proposed Airside 
Improvements relieve congestion or not. Historic rates of growth at Logan Airport have been about 
3.1 percent annually (1980-2000), but future assumed growth rates have been reduced to 2.1 percent 
(2000 - 2015) to reflect the continued influence of a stronger regional airport network and rail 
alternatives. 


Assumptions 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR does not present the assumptions underlying the forecasts of future 
passengers and operations. 


The Airside Project Draft EIS/EIR adopted passenger forecasts for 1999 (29 million) and 2010 (37.5 
and 45 million) from the Logan Growth and Impact Control Study (LOGIC), Phase II Final Report, 
June 1993, which fully describes the passenger forecast assumptions. These passenger levels were 
validated in Section 4.2 of the Draft EIS/EIR, and are consistent with FAA Terminal Area Forecasts 
and other industry forecasts. These passenger forecasts have been used by Massport to assess 
worst case future environmental impacts of Logan Airport in the Logan Airport Generic Environmental 
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Impact Report, 1994 and 1995 Annual Updates, and other project-specific environmental impact 
studies. In the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, the passenger projections were adjusted, assuming that 
the Logan would not reach 37.5 million until 2015, based on slower passenger growth trends at the 
airport. The assumptions underlying the 2015 37.5 million passenger forecast are described in the 
1999 Logan Airport Environmental Status and Planning Report and Chapter 1 of the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR. Fleet forecast assumptions for the 29M Low, 29M High, 37.5M Low, 37.5M High, and 
45M High, were detailed in the Appendix E of the Draft ElS/Draft EIR. The assumptions underlying 
the modified 37.5M High RJ fleet, which assumes a higher percentage of regional jets than the 37.5M 
fleets analyzed in the Draft ElS/Draft EIR , were described in the 1999 Logan Airport Environmental 
Status and Planning Report and Chapter 4 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. The 29M RJ Fleet is 
described in Section 3.4 of this Final EIS, and all of the fleet forecasts are presented in Appendix D of 
this Final EIS. 
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Regional Jets 


Forecast 


With the exception of the 37.5M High RJ Fleet, the near- and long-term operations scenarios fail to 
account for the recent growth in regional jets. Therefore, the SDEIS/FEIR does not provide an 
accurate representation of operational and environmental impacts (and should be rejected). 


Massport and the FAA have recognized and discussed in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR the rapid 
growth in regional jet aircraft within airline fleets, both nationally and at Logan. The 37.5M High RJ 
Fleet was specifically developed and analyzed in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR to determine how the 
recent increase in regional jet usage would affect the operational and environmental impacts and 
benefits of the proposed Airside Improvements at Logan Airport. In addition, a 29M RJ fleet was 
analyzed in this Final EIS to examine the near-term impacts of regional jets. The results of these 
analyses, as described in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR and this Final EIS, are consistent with the 
findings associated with the previously developed fleet scenarios, showing a substantial delay 
reduction benefit and the ability to more equitably balance the geographic distribution of Logan 
Airport's flight activity and noise impacts. 


Landing Distances 


Regional jets will not utilize the proposed 5,000 foot Runway 14/32. Therefore, the Supplemental 
DEIS overstates the delay reduction benefits of the project. 


The FAA performed an independent assessment of the regional jet issue and provided appropriate 
assumptions for the airfield simulation and delay analysis. Most of the regional jets forecast to use 
Logan Airport in the future are capable of landing on a 5,000 foot runway. Of the 184,000 regional 
jets in the 37.5M High RJ fleet, 43,000 are Dornier 328Jets, 36,000 are CRJs, and 100,000 are 
Embraer 135/145s. The remaining regional jets are larger 70-seat models that were assumed to be 
incapable of landing on Runway 32. Assuming that the Dornier 328 Jets could land under any 
conditions and that the Embraers could land under dry conditions (which occur 88 percent of the 
time) approximately 131,000 regional jets, or 71 percent of the future regional jet, are able to land on 
Runway 32. This constitutes most of the regional jets forecasts to use Logan Airport in the future. 
Using those same assumptions, approximately 79 percent of Logan Airport's recent regional jet 
operations (June 2001) could land on Runway 32. Several of the largest regional carriers that operate 
regional jets at Logan Airport, including American Eagle and ACJet (a Delta Connection carrier), have 
provided letters confirming their intentions to use Runway 14/32 when it becomes operational. Refer 
to Appendix F of this Final ElS for letters from these airlines and others. 


Fleet Mix 


A true "High RJ" scenario should reflect a higher of percentage of regional jets than the 35% 
assumed in the 37.5M High RJ Fleet, which reflects a mid-range scenario for RJ growth. 


The new long-term 37.5M High RJ fleet forecast prepared for the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR reflects 
the increasing presence of regional jets in airline fleets both nationwide and at Logan Airport. FAA 
and Massport specifically considered the plans of carriers that are likely to have a significant 
presence at Logan Airport. American and Delta, currently the leading RJ operators at Logan Airport, 
are both undertaking terminal redevelopment projects, and each has forecast a significant number of 
future RJ operations at Logan Airport. These carrier projections along with the fleet plans of other 
major Logan Airport regional carriers are reflected in the 37.5M High RJ forecast. Certain small air 
service communities can only support turboprop service to Logan Airport because of low or seasonal 
passenger demand, short air distances and runway limitations. Thus, future Logan fleets are 
expected to continue to include some turboprop aircraft. 


In addition to the long-term 37.5M High RJ fleet, this Final ElS includes operational analysis of a new, 
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7.6 


Fleet Mix 
near-term 29M Ru fleet. See Section 3.4 of this Final EIS. 


Fleet Mix 


The projected mix of future regional jet models at Logan is wrong. The forecast understates the 
presence of Canadair CRu's (which can't use the runway) and overstates the presence of Dornier 
328 jet and Embraer 135 and 145. This is reflected in both current Logan operations and data on 
future aircraft orders. Because of this error, Massport has overestimated delay reduction and 
environmental benefits. 


The assertion in this comment relative to the RJ forecast fails to consider which carriers are likely to 
have a significant presence at Logan. American and Delta are currently the leading RJ operators at 
Logan. Both airlines are undertaking terminal redevelopment projects, and each has forecast a 
significant number of future RJ operations at Logan. American has projected its future RJ fleet at 
Logan to be comprised exclusively of Embraer models, while Delta's future RJ fleet projection is 
predominately Dornier regional jets (approximately 75 percent), with a much lower presence of the 
Canadair CRJ. USAirways, currently Logan's 3rd leading operator of regional jets currently operates 
only Embraer ERJ's at Logan through its regional affiliate, Chautauqua Airlines. The FAA 
independent review of probable RJ use of the proposed 5,000 foot runway indicated that all RJ 
models except the CRJ were likely to use the runway. 


Landing Distances 


Massport should provide additional supporting evidence that regional jets will use Runway 14/32, 
such as letters from airlines stating their intent to use the 5,000 ft. runway with their regional jet 
aircraft or landing distances as specified in the airline operating . 


American Eagle and ACJet (a Delta Connection carrier), the largest regional jet operators at Logan, 
have provided letters confirming their intentions to use Runway 14/32 when it becomes operational. 
Refer to Appendix F of the Final EIS for letters from these airlines and others. 


Philadelphia 


5,000 ft. runways at other airports such as Philadelphia are not being utilized by regional jets. 


The situation at Philadelphia is very different from Logan, and the lack of use of 5,000 foot runways at 
this airport is not an indication of future use of the proposed Runway 14/32 at Logan. At Philadelphia, 
the design of the 5,000 foot Runway 8/26 was originally intended to provide additional capacity under 
instrument conditions by separating jet and commuter operations. However, use of Runways 26 and 
27L for arrivals creates a wake vortex dependency between the arrivals on 27L and the departures 
on 27R that adversely affects the jet capacity. Hence, the use of the 5,000 foot runway at 
Philadelphia actually lowers the capacity of Runway 27R. In VFR conditions, Runway 26 produces 
little or no increase in VFR airfield capacity, and air traffic control reportedly finds it simpler to operate 
on the existing configuration. The remote location of Runway 8/26 requires a long and complex taxi 
route to the main terminal area, and the runway also has a significant down slope that increases 
landing distances and could restrict some aircraft from using the runway. These conditions are 
specific to Philadelphia and do not apply to Logan. It should also be noted that the lack of runway use 
is not an RJ issue. Philadelphia has significantly more turboprop operations than regional jet 
operations, and even these turboprops are not using Runway 8/26. Refer to Section 3.3 of this Final 
EIS for a complete discussion of the utilization of Runway 14/32 by regional jets, including an 
analysis of RJ utilization at other airports. 
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8.0 Capacity 


8.1 Increased Capacity 


This project represents an expansion of Logan Airport that will increase capacity and lead to 
increases in aircraft operations and associated environmental impacts. The project therefore is not 
capacity neutral. 


Since Runway 14/32 will prevent the drop in capacity that currently occurs when northwest winds 
force northwest operations, it will increase the amount of time that Logan Airport can operate on three 
runways. It will not, however, increase the normal three-runway capacity of the airport, about 120 
hourly operations that is available approximately 80 percent of the time. Making that capacity level 
available more often increases the reliability of the airport, but does not increase the maximum 
number of planes that can use the airport in a given hour. Improving Logan Airport's operational 
reliability will allow it to accommodate forecast passenger demand with fewer airside related delays. 
This conclusion is consistent with FAA's Airport Capacity Benchmark Report 2001, which determined 
that Logan has an existing good weather capacity of 118 to 126 operations per hour and that the 
uni-directional Runway 14/32 would not increase the good weather capacity of the airport. Since 
Runway 14/32 will not increase passenger demand, it will not increase aircraft operations or 
emissions. In fact, a comparison of the Preferred Alternative and the No Action alternative for future 
demand levels shows that the Preferred Alternative results in slightly lower aircraft emissions and 
reduced noise exposure for the most highly impacted populations in the 75dB and 70dB DNL 
contours. 


8.2 Airfield Capacity Under VFR 


Massport is incorrect when it says a capacity of 120 operations per hour is available 80% of the time. 


Configuration availability is based on crosswind and tailwind restrictions for each runway. Thus, while 
winds are from the northeast 18 percent of the time, Logan's highest capacity 4L/R&9 VFR runway 
configurations are available approximately 56 percent of the time (using the ten-year weather file, and 
considering the appropriate ceiling and visibility minimums and operational restrictions). As a 
numerical example of the 120 operations per hour calculation, consider the DELAYSIM analysis of 
the 29M Low No Action scenario. Average operational capacities are presented (recall that these are 
10 percent lower than the full modeled capacity used for delay calculations). When the maximum 
available capacity is considered for each hour of the ten-year file (while still obeying all noise, wind, 
and other operational restrictions including giving nighttime configurations priority over daytime 
configurations), the average operational capacity of the airport is 102 hourly operations (107 under 
VFR conditions). If the operational capacities are converted to full modeled capacity (removing the 10 
percent buffer), the resulting average VFR capacity of the airfield is approximately 120 hourly 
operations (119 to be exact). This capacity represents all VFR weather conditions and all VFR 
runway combinations, and is available approximately 80 percent of the time. This conclusion is 
consistent with FAA's Airport Capacity Benchmark Report 2001, which determined that Logan has an 
existing good weather capacity of 118 to 126 operations per hour and that the uni-directional Runway 
14/32 would not increase the good weather capacity of the airport. 


8.3 Airfield Capacity Under VFR 


The SDEIS/FEIR did not present the assumptions and analysis that determined Logan has a capacity 
of 120 operations per hour. 


As described in the Section 1.5.3 of the Draft EIS/EIR and Section 1.2.2 of the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR, the runway configuration at Logan with the highest capacity uses three runways (4L, 4R, 
and 9). Under balanced arrival and departure flows and assuming all existing FAA separation and 
runway dependency standards, the operational capacity of this configuration is approximately 120 
operations per hour. Depending upon the mix of aircraft types in the fleet, the capacity of this 
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configuration ranges from 113 to 122 operations per hour. This is also consistent with the FAA Airport 
Capacity Benchmark Report 2001, which states that Logan has a good weather capacity (using 4L, 
AR, and 9) of 118 to 126 hourly operations. 


8.4 Sustained Capacity 


The SDEIS/FEIR did not disclose the actual sustained capacity of the airport. 


Airport capacity is normally expressed in terms of the number of operations that can be handled in an 
hour. Capacity is a function of the active runways and respective aircraft assignments, weather and 
wind conditions, fleet mix, ratio of arrivals to departures, performance of individual pilots and 
controllers, as well as other factors. Consequently, the airport capacity will vary with fluctuations in 
any these parameters. 


The FAA Airport Capacity Benchmark Report 2001 puts the VFR capacity for Logan Airport at 
118-126 operations per hour. This is consistent with the Airside analysis that shows that Logan can 
accommodate about 120 operations per hour approximately 80 percent of the time. 


Appendix G of the Final EIS contains specific capacities for Logan configurations. These operational 
capacities are the capacities that can be sustained for an extended period of time; over shorter 
periods, the operations rate can exceed these operational capacities by about 10 percent. 


8.5 Terminal 


The SDEIS/FEIR should include data on the gate and passenger capacities of Logan's terminals. 


The passenger capacities of Logan's terminals do not impact the Airside analysis; however, Logan's 
gate facilities and constraints were explicitly considered in the modeling of aircraft taxiway operations 
and delays with the Airport Machine. The purpose of the Airside Project is to reduce current and 
projected levels of airfield congestion and delay and to enhance the safety of aircraft operations at 
Logan. Massport’s ongoing landside improvements planning process is designed to enhance the 
efficiency of passenger processing, include terminal modernization, as well as roadway, parking and 
service area improvements. The landside projects will not affect the design or implementation of the 
Airside Project, which has independent utility, nor will the Airside Project improvements affect the 
design or implementation of any of the landside projects. The need for both sets of improvements is 
dictated by passenger demand, which is exogenous to the airside or groundside improvements. All 
airside and landside projects, where required, will continue to be the subject of separate 
comprehensive environmental analysis by project proponents in accordance with federal and state 
regulations. As expressed in the May 7, 1999 EOEA Certificate, Massport’s Environmental Planning 
and Status Report (ESPR, formerly GEIR) process provides “a big picture cumulative impact analysis 
of Logan operations, impacts and mitigation. It complements the project-specific ElRs,” such as this 
one for the Airside Improvements, “helps to focus the review process of individual EIRs, and ensures 
that segmented project review does not occur in the context of MEPA review at Logan Airport.” 


8.6 |Maximum Capacity 


The SDEIS does not report Logan's maximum long-term capacity or discuss capacity limitations or 
uncertainties that may affect Logan's future capacity. 


Airport capacity is normally expressed in terms of the number of operations that can be handled in an 
hour. Capacity is a function of the active runways and respective aircraft assignments, weather and 
wind conditions, fleet mix, ratio of arrivals to departures, performance of individual pilots and 
controllers, as well as other factors. Consequently, the airport capacity will vary with fluctuations in 
any these parameters. In order to assess the potential changes in capacity in the long-term, as well 
as any uncertainties, the Airside Project has evaluated a wide range of future fleet scenarios, and has 
examined multiple years of weather data. In addition, new technology was considered in the Airside 
Improvements Feasibility Study and subsequently in the Draft EIS/EIR. Most new technologies under 
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development will improve safety (e.g. reduce runway incursions), or reduce delays in the enroute 
sector. According to the FAA Airport Capacity Benchmark Report 2001, technology and procedural 
improvements such as ADS-B/CDTI (with LAAS) or FMS/RNAV routes, could improve Boston 
capacities by approximately 4 percent. Even those technologies would have minimal benefit under 
northwest wind conditions when Logan is forced to operate on two or fewer runways. However, any 
technological improvements would supplement the benefits associated with the Airside Project. 
Appendix G of the Final EIS presents runway capacities for Logan configurations under various fleet 
scenarios. 
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Delay 


Band Aid Solution 


The project represents a "band aid" approach to Logan's delay problem. It addresses only a small 
portion of current delays, and future Logan delays will exceed present levels, even with the proposed 
improvements. 


There is no single solution that will eliminate all sources of airside delays at Logan Airport. The 
Preferred Alternative, specifically Runway 14/32, addresses delays that occur during northwest winds 
and provides delay reduction benefits. If no actions are taken, runway-related delays are forecast to 
increase from 120,000 annual hours in 1998 to as high as 333,000 under a 37.5M High Fleet 
scenario. The Preferred Alternative produces immediate and long-term benefits by lowering runway 
delays by 38,000 hours under 1998 conditions, and by as much as 94,000 hours in the future 37.5M 
High Fleet scenario. The sooner airside efficiencies are implemented, the more benefits will accrue 
over time. 


No Serious Delay Problem 


Logan does not have a serious delay problem. Passengers and airlines accept the delays that they 
incur. 


All FAA and DOT delay statistics show that Logan Airport is consistently one of the most delayed 
airports in the nation. This level of delay imposes significant costs on passengers and airlines that are 
not acceptable. In 2000, the FAA OPSNET system ranked Logan as the sixth worst airport for total 
delayed flights and the second worst for arrival delays. Historically, FAA OPSNET delays at Logan 
Airport reached a peak in 1993 when the airport was subject to airline overscheduling, declined 
briefly and began rising again. In fact, FAA OPSNET data show that Logan experienced 22 percent 
more delayed flights in 2000 than in 1993, reaching a record number of delayed flights last year. 
Arrival delays, which Runway 14/32 is specifically designed to alleviate, have more than doubled 
since 1993, increasing by 116 percent. Furthermore, the FAA's Airport Capacity Benchmark Study 
2001, which analyzed capacity and delays at 31 of the nation's busiest airports, identified Logan as 
one of 8 airports that experience significant passenger delays. The Airport Capacity Benchmark 
Study concluded, "New runways at Atlanta and Boston should alleviate delays at those two airports." 


Delay Hours vs. Delay Operations 


Delays should have been presented in terms of delayed operations rather than hours of delay, as a 
small number of severely delayed flights could skew delay hours significantly upwards. 


Delays are typically measured in both units of hours and operations. If delays are only counted in 
terms of operations, there is no way to distinguish between a flight delayed 15 minutes and one 
delayed 3 hours. If only hours are measured, a single operation delayed 20 hours is indistinguishable 
from 20 operations delayed by one hour each. In order to accurately assess delays, both the number 
and duration of delay events must be recorded as is done by the DELAYSIM model, as well as by the 
detailed delay reporting systems of the FAA and DOT such as CODAS and ASQP (see Appendix C 
of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR). As a summary measure for assessing the relative changes in 
delays due to the proposed airside improvements, total annual delay hours and average delays per 
operation were presented in the Draft EIS/EIR, the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, and this Final EIS. 
However, additional detail is recorded by DELAYSIM. For example, of the 372,200 annual hours of 
delay in the 37.5M High RJ No Action scenario, 351,700 hours (94 percent) were from the 31 percent 
of operations delayed greater than 15 minutes. 


Delay Statistics 


The discrepancies between U.S. DOT delay statistics and those produced by 
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Delay Statistics 


Massport have not been adequately resolved. U.S. DOT, FAA, and ATA statistics do not accurately 
reflect the delay-causing statistics at Logan, and we 

need to have a better understanding of the relationship between the modeled 

and measured delays and the causes of delay before moving forward, particularly since these 
measured delay statistics have reported declining delays in recent years. 


Regardless of the measure used, Logan Airport is consistently one of the most delayed airports in the 
nation. In 2000, the FAA ranked Logan as the sixth worst airport for total delayed flights and the 
second worst for arrival delays. Historically, FAA OPSNET delays at Logan Airport reached a peak in 
1993 when the airport was subject to airline overscheduling, declined briefly and began rising again. 
In fact, FAA OPSNET data show that Logan experienced 22 percent more delayed flights in 2000 
than in 1993, reaching a record number of delayed flights last year. Arrival delays, which Runway 
14/32 is specifically designed to alleviate, have more than doubled since 1993, increasing by 116 
percent. Furthermore, the FAA's Airport Capacity Benchmark Study 2001, which analyzed capacity 
and delays at 31 of the nation's busiest airports, identified Logan as one of 8 airports that experience 
significant passenger delays. The Airport Capacity Benchmark Study concluded, "New runways at 
Atlanta and Boston should alleviate delays at those two airports." 


Section 1.4.1.1 and 1.4.1.2 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR discuss the differences between the 
DELAYSIM model results and other delay statistics. It is inappropriate to directly compare the Airside 
Project modeled delays with FAA and US DOT delay reporting databases, as these databases do not 
represent comprehensive reporting of actual delays incurred at the airport. Appendix C of the 
Supplemental DEIS/FEIR discusses the various measures of delay and their limitations in greater 
detail. Given that, Table 1.4-5 does show that the simulated results for flights delayed over 15 
minutes in 1993 and 1998 actually fall between the values reported by the FAA and the US DOT. 


Recognizing the differences between modeled and reported delays, the FAA uses simulation models 
to assess the benefits of major airport investment projects such as new runways. As shown in Table 
1.4-6, the Airside Project delay estimates are lower than previous FAA predictions. The Airside 
Project modeled delays represent a plausible and conservative estimate when compared to the 
earlier and simpler Logan Capacity Task Force simulation of the Airport. 


Logan-caused Delays 


By focusing on Runway 14/32, the SDEIS/FEIR is only looking at a small portion of the delay picture. 
While Massport has focused on delays they can control, they have skewed their delay reduction 
Statistics by ignoring delays caused by other airports and mechanical problems. 


Section 1.4.2 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR addresses the issue of delays at other airports. The 
analysis concludes that Logan-caused runway and taxiway delays are the most appropriate measure 
for evaluating the relative benefits of the proposed Airside Project improvements, and that 
Logan-caused runway and taxiway delays account for approximately 70 percent of total 
capacity-related delays for Logan flights. The analysis also indicates that just as other airports 
influence Logan delays, improvements at Logan have benefits for the national air transportation 
system as a whole. 


Section 1.4 and Appendix C of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR also contain delay statistics comparing 
Logan to other major US airports. These statistics include all sources of delay, i.e., delays caused by 
other airports, mechanical problems, and airline staffing, as well as constraints at Logan. These data, 
although not comprehensive, consider non-Logan sources of delay and add context to the severity of 
Logan’s delay problem. 


The Airside Project alternatives were designed to reduce the portion of delays that result from 
constraints at Logan Airport, including the lack of a third runway in northwest winds and taxiway 
congestion. Delays caused by conditions at other airports and other factors, such as mechanical 
failure or airline personnel problems, are not specifically included since Massport cannot influence 
these delays. There is no single solution that will eliminate all sources of airside delays at Logan 
Airport. The Preferred Alternative, specifically Runway 14/32, addresses delays that occur during 
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Logan-caused Delays 


northwest winds and provides short-term and long-term delay reduction benefits. If no actions are 
taken, runway-related delays are forecast to increase from 120,000 annual hours in 1998 to as high 
as 333,000 under a 37.5M High Fleet scenario. The Preferred Alternative produces immediate and 
long-term benefits by lowering runway delays by 38,000 hours under 1998 conditions, and by as 
much as 94,000 hours in the future 37.5M High Fleet scenario. The sooner airside efficiencies are 
implemented, the more benefits will accrue over time. 


Model Validation 
DELAYSIM should have been validated using existing delay statistics for Logan. 


Section 1.4.1.1 and 1.4.1.2 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR discuss the validation of the DELAYSIM 
model. It is inappropriate to directly compare the Airside Project modeled delays with FAA and US 
DOT delay reporting databases, as these databases do not represent comprehensive reporting of 
actual delays incurred at the airport. Given that, Table 1.4-5 does show that the simulated results for 
flights delayed over 15 minutes in 1993 and 1998 actually fall between the values reported by the 
FAA and the US DOT. 


Recognizing the differences between modeled and reported delays, the FAA uses simulation models 
to assess the benefits of major airport investment projects such as new runways. As shown in Table 
1.4-6, the Airside Project delay estimates are lower than previous FAA predictions. The Airside 
Project modeled delays represent a plausible and conservative estimate when compared to the 
earlier and simpler Logan Capacity Task Force simulation of the Airport. 


The DELAYSIM model is designed to model the runway configuration selection process of Logan Air 
Traffic Control, and represents the most refined model available for estimating long-term airfield 
operational use and delays. It is based on actual weather patterns, realistic demand variations, and 
validated airfield capacity under all foreseeable operating conditions. DELAYSIM models the FAA 
runway selection hierarchy of weather/wind, demand and then noise, and also includes controller 
workload constraints. The model was used to evaluate a set of operating scenarios representing the 
foreseeable range of Logan Airport’s air traffic and to provide inputs for sound environmental 
assessments. 


Cost of Delay 


The estimated $300 million annual cost of Logan delays should be compared to the costs incurred by 
residents of communities impacted by Logan operations. 


The cost of delay analysis presented in the Draft EIS/EIR and the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR was 
based on a methodology recommended in FAA APO Bulletin APO-97-1. The Preferred Alternative 
provides significant delay reduction benefits under all current and future scenarios, and also reduces 
the environmental impacts of Logan Airport by reducing the number of people exposed to the highest 
noise levels above 70 and 75 dB DNL, by shifting flights over Boston Harbor, and by reducing aircraft 
emissions. The delay costs presented were provided to serve as an indicator of the magnitude of 
Logan's delay problem and to provide context. The Preferred Alternative was chosen because it will 
reduce delays and will provide environmental benefits compared to the No Action Alternative. 


Cost of Delay 


The cost of delay estimate should be re-stated to measure the delay costs avoided by the project. 


The costs presented in Chapter 1 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR represent the costs of delay in 
1998, not the costs saved by the proposed improvements. The delay costs presented were provided 
to serve as an indicator of the magnitude of Logan's delay problem and to provide context. Page 1-41 
of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR clearly states, "The hourly cost of delay can be applied to the 
estimated hours of delay reduction that will result from the various Airside Project Alternatives, in 
order to quantify the benefit associated with each." 
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9.9 FAA Delay Threshold 


Characterizing Logan's 120,000 hours of annual delay as "six times the FAA threshold" is 
invalid-comparing apples and oranges. 


FAA statistics consistently rank Logan Airport as one of the nation’s most delayed airports. While the 
computational methodologies are different, both the DELAYSIM modeling and FAA metrics indicate a 
severe delay problem at Logan Airport. 


9.10 General Aviation 
The impact of general aviation operations on delays was not analyzed. 


The delays caused by cargo, general aviation, and commuter aircraft are included in the analysis. 
General aviation operations are incorporated into the fleet forecasts, the demand profiles, and all 
operational and environmental modeling. General aviation traffic generally represents a small portion 
of Logan Airport operations (approximately five percent) and has limited impact on the accumulation 
of delay. 


9.11 Modeling Assumptions 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR does not describe the key capacity assumptions, the aircraft runway 
assignments, and the estimation of delays. 


A concise description of each runway configuration analyzed in the Airside Project, showing runway 
assignments by aircraft class and weather conditions, is provided in Appendix H of the Draft EIS/EIR. 
As described in the Chapter 4 of the Draft EIS/EIR and Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, the configuration 
use and delays were estimated by the DELAYSIM model using realistic variations in hourly demand 
and actual weather observations for ten years (Draft EIS/EIR) or three years (Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR). Refer to Section 3.5 Runway Capacity and Delay Modeling and Appendix D Capacity 
and Delay of this Final EIS for additional information. 


9.12 Modeling 


The inner workings of FLAPS and DELAYSIM have not been described. 


FLAPS and DELAYSIM are described in sufficient detail to make an environmental assessment of the 
Airside Project Alternatives. While the "inner workings" of the models are proprietary, the input 
parameters used in the analysis are available from the FAA upon request. FLAPS is similar to other 
runway capacity/delay simulation models such as the FAA’s ADSIM. DELAYSIM is a sophisticated 
model which predicts long-term runway use and delays using real weather observations and 
continually varying demand conditions. The FLAPS and DELAYSIM models have been described in 
Chapter 4 of both the Draft EIS/EIR and the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. These models were originally 
developed for use at Logan Airport and have been used in airport planning studies in the United 
States and internationally. Refer to Section 3.5 Runway Capacity and Delay Modeling and Appendix 
D Capacity and Delay of this Final EIS for additional information. 


9.13 SIMMOD Modeling 


SIMMOD or another nationally recognized airport simulation model should have been used in the 
analysis instead of the DELAYSIM model. 


SIMMOD is a very useful tool for analyzing specific operations at many airports (e€.g., simulation of 
push-back operations, gate occupancies, de-icing procedures, etc.). However, it is a 
general-purpose tool that has a number of limitations, and it cannot adequately model all operating 
configurations at Logan Airport. It is not possible to model a dynamically changing airport system 
with SIMMOD in the long-term. The model is incapable of simulating the dynamic changes in runway 
configuration selection that occur at Logan in response to varying weather conditions, the 
decision-making process of air traffic controllers at Logan, and PRAS. 
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9.13 


9.14 


SIMMOD Modeling 


DELAYSIM is a unique model that simulates how Air Traffic Control uses an airport’s runways over 
time based on actual weather patterns and expected demand conditions. The FAA does not have an 
equivalent model, but uses a simplified (and far less precise) procedure of weighting delays based on 
the percentage of time different weather conditions exist. The FAA acknowledged the limitations of 
this methodology in the Boston Logan International Airport Capacity Enhancement Plan in October 
1992 (see page 47). FAA reviewed and approved the simulation models used in this study, and 
believes the Airside Project delay simulation represents a plausible and conservative estimate when 
compared with the earlier and simpler Logan Capacity Task Force simulation of the airport. 


Nighttime flights 


Massport overestimates the delay and environmental impacts by assuming that congestion causes 
daytime flights to be pushed into the nighttime period. Massport's own data (Figure 4.2-1) shows that 
the peak period ends at 6:00 pm, so the shift into nighttime hours is exaggerated. 


Figure 4.2-1 reflects historic demand profiles from 1995 and 2000, while the described shift into 
nighttime hours (see Section 6.2.1.1 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR) refers primarily to future 
conditions, such as the 29M Low and 37.5M High scenarios. Figure 4.2-1 of the Draft EIS/EIR 
presented the demand profile for the 29M Low scenario, while Figure 1.3-2 of the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR presented the profile for the 37.5M High scenario. These figures better reflect the 
discussion on Page 6-8 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. Examining the 37.5M High scenario in 
Figure 1.3-2, itis clear that overscheduling exists, and demand exceeds capacity from 2PM to 8PM. 
Since demand exceeds the airport's three-runway capacity of 120 hourly operations for six 
consecutive hours, a large number of operations are delayed later and later in the day. It is only 
between 8PM and 10PM that delays can begin to decrease, as lower demand levels allow recovery. 
However, even these hours have demand levels of 90 hourly operations or higher. Given that any 
operation delayed beyond 10PM is considered a nighttime operation (the definition associated with 
the DNL calculation), it is clear that congestion could easily push operations from the daytime into the 
nighttime hours, particularly under northwest wind conditions, when the airport's highest capacity 
three-runway configurations may be unavailable during the long afternoon/early evening period where 
demand exceeds 120 for six consecutive hours. Table 6.2-1 reflects this phenomenon, and clearly 
demonstrates the benefits associated with the Preferred Alternative. 
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10.0 Induced Demand 


10.1 


10.2 


Environmental Impacts 


The project will result in induced demand causing increased environmental impacts. 


The Preferred Alternative, specifically unidirectional Runway 14/32, will not increase Logan Airport's 
normal airfield capacity of approximately 120 operations per hour which is available about 80 percent 
of the time. Nor will it encourage or induce an increase in aircraft operations. Instead, Runway 14/32 
will allow Logan Airport to more reliably maintain this capacity during periods of moderate to strong 
northwest winds which now reduce Logan’s operating capability to just one or two runways, 
compared to the typical three-runway configurations used during high demand periods. The proposed 
unidirectional runway will substantially reduce delays that occur during northwest wind conditions, 
and will represent a real benefit to the passengers and airlines that currently experience them. 
However, these wind conditions and the associated delays are not predictable and hence are not 
considered by air carriers when scheduling services or by passengers when booking their trips. 
Therefore, proposed new Runway 14/32 will not stimulate growth in Logan Airport demand above the 
rates that would have occurred absent the runway. As has historically been the case, growth in Logan 
Airport demand will be principally driven by local and national economic conditions, demographics, 
competition and pricing within the airline industry, and the distribution of airline services between 
Logan Airport and the surrounding regional airports. The broad range of forecasts considered in the 
Airside Project's operational and environmental analyses would capture any potential variation in 
future passenger and aircraft activity at Logan Airport. 


Regional Jets 


Runway 14/32 may induce demand at Logan by allowing Logan to become a mini-hub for regional 
jets, not to accommodate transfer passengers, but for consolidation of airline fleet activities (fleet 
maximization, maintenance, etc.) at a major airport. 


It is highly unlikely that a regional carrier would develop an RJ hub at Logan. Historically, only 
carriers with route systems based in New England have developed regional hubs at Logan, and 
these carriers (such as Cape Air) have little reliance on regional jet aircraft. The short flight 
distances, low market densities, and runway constraints at many New England airports limit regional 
jet utility. Airlines with heavy investments in regional jets have a significantly broader route structure. 
Airline deployment of regional jets and other aircraft at Logan and other airports is principally based 
on market demand. Logan already has four runways that can accommodate regional jet aircraft and 
there is no reason to conclude that the availability of an additional runway capable of handling these 
aircraft for arrivals would result in Logan becoming a mini-hub for regional jets. 
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11.0 PRAS 


11.1 


11.2 


11.3 


Goals 


Massport should make a commitment to update the PRAS goals, as the existing goals have become 
unattainable and are unfair to communities that were not part of the goal development process. This 
update should include not only the long-term goals, but also the dwell and persistence goals as they 
are not stringent enough. 


The FAA recognizes PRAS as an integral part of noise abatement at Logan. The PRAS objectives 
were originally established by the concerned communities around Logan Airport, Massport and the 
FAA in the early 1980s to maximize overwater operations and to provide equitable sharing of the 
remaining noise. Without the addition of Runway 14/32, attainment of the PRAS goals will 
undoubtedly deteriorate as traffic grows. However, with the new runway, controllers will have the 
requisite flexibility to approach the annual goals and to provide short-term relief from over flights. 


Since, during the course of the Airside Project, the CAC has voiced its objection to the long-standing 
PRAS goals, Massport has resolved in the Airside Project Section 61 Findings to begin working with 
the CAC to update the PRAS program. The FAA and Massport will consult with the CAC to develop 
the scope for a noise study that will assess the potential for enhancing existing or developing new 
noise abatement procedures for Logan. This study will provide the context for reviewing and 
reassessing PRAS, with the understanding that the current PRAS system will remain in place until 
superseded. This update will include consideration of both the long- and short-term PRAS goals. 


Runway Use 


The SDEIS/FEIR should have evaluated noise exposure without PRAS. Historically, PRAS 
compliance has been poor, and there is no requirement for air traffic controllers to use PRAS in the 
future. 


The FAA recognizes that the PRAS is an integral part of Massport's noise abatement policy for Logan 
Airport. Logan's preferential runway system which is implemented with the PRAS computer has been 
operated by the FAA controllers for nearly 20 years under a joint FAA/Massport Memorandum of 
Understanding. This Memorandum of Understanding commits the controllers to follow the PRAS 
recommendations whenever safety and demand permit. When there is more than one runway 
configuration that satisfies weather, wind and demand conditions at the airfield, PRAS recommends 
runways which equitably distribute the long-term impacts of the noise and which provide short-term 
relief from extended overflights. The specific goals for noise sharing were established in the early 
1980s by representatives of the communities around the airport. The Airside modeling used the 
PRAS goals with actual weather observations to select runway configurations whenever the weather, 
wind and demand conditions allowed a choice to be made. The FAA and Massport support the 
achievement of PRAS goals and the control tower seeks to implement these goals when safety and 
weather conditions permit. It would be inconsistent not to include PRAS in the Airside modeling of 
future conditions. 


Runway Use 


The SDEIS/FEIR does not describe the proportion of operations assigned to each runway, the 
methodology by which this is done, or the assumptions upon which such assignments are based. It 
therefore does not explain how controllers will assign aircraft to runways under specific weather 
conditions in order to meet PRAS goals. 


The operation of PRAS has been explained in detail in the Draft EIS/EIR and the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR. First, wind and weather conditions eliminate runways which cannot be used for safety 
considerations; second, expected hourly demand is used to eliminate configurations which have 
inadequate capacity; finally, if more than one configuration is available, the PRAS goals are used to 
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11.3. Runway Use 


recommend a preferred operating configuration. This methodology has been used throughout the 
Airside Project analyses, and the resulting runway use has been presented in Chapters 4 and 6 of the 
Draft EIS/EIR and Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. Detailed runway use statistics were also presented in 
Appendix H of the Draft EIS/EIR as well as in Appendices C and E of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR 
for all forecast scenarios and improvement alternatives. 


11.4 Support 
PRAS has been rejected by the Community Advisory Committee (CAC). 


While the CAC did vote in 2000 to withdraw its support of the PRAS goals, the FAA and Massport 
recognize PRAS as an integral part of noise abatement at Logan. Without the addition of Runway 
14/32, attainment of the PRAS goals will undoubtedly deteriorate as traffic grows. However, with the 
new runway, controllers will have the requisite flexibility to approach the annual goals and to provide 
short-term relief from over flights. Since, during the course of the Airside Project, the CAC has voiced 
its objection to the long-standing PRAS goals, Massport has resolved in the Airside Project Section 
61 Findings to begin working with the CAC to update the PRAS program, with the understanding that 
the current PRAS system will remain in place until superseded. 


11.5 Capacity 


The SDEIS/FEIR (Page 6-56) indicates that PRAS is discarded in favor of capacity and number of 
operations. How can the noise analysis be based on PRAS achievement when it is stated that the 
FAA will utilize configurations that favor capacity over the PRAS goals. 


When airport demand is high and/or weather is an issue, the controllers’ options are very limited; 
under these conditions, PRAS is designed to give the same recommendations as the controllers 
would normally adopt without PRAS. Given accurate information on weather, PRAS does not 
recommend runways that are unusable, nor does it select configurations that cannot handle the 
expected demand if this is possible. The fact that PRAS goals are only considered when sufficient 
capacity exists to satisfy demand is built into both the PRAS system and the DELAYSIM model, so 
the runway use estimates used in the noise model are based on PRAS performance. 


11.6 Utilization 


The FAA air traffic controllers never follow the PRAS anyway. 


The FAA attempts to achieve the PRAS goals while maintaining safe standards of operations given 
weather and traffic demand conditions. Section 4.3 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR provides an 
evaluation of existing measures for monitoring PRAS achievement and demonstrates that the FAA 
has improved its performance relative to the PRAS goals over time. The Preferred Alternative 
mitigation program includes additional reporting requirements recommended to enhance the 
Massport monitoring effort. 


During high demand periods, the controllers have little or no flexibility for runway selection and PRAS 
recommends an appropriate runway configuration given the extant demand. Unidirectional Runway 
14/32 would give the controllers considerably more flexibility and allow them to improve achievement 
of PRAS goals. 


11.7 Environmental Impacts 
The short-term, long-term, and cumulative environmental impacts of PRAS have not been analyzed. 
Since PRAS impacts runway utilization, its effects have been described in the ESPR process which is 
a cumulative environmental impact assessment addressing the overall effects of airport operations. 


Each historic noise assessment for the airport reflects the extent of actual compliance with PRAS, as 
it has affected runway use. Each projected future noise assessment for the airport reflects the 
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11.7. Environmental Impacts 


assumed extent of compliance with PRAS as it is expected to affect runway use. 


11.8 Goals 


While Massport has indicated that the PRAS goals are key inputs to the airside delay analysis, this is 
not mentioned in the SDEIS/FEIR. 


Section 4.3 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR , Preferential Runway Advisory System (PRAS), states 
"Logan's Preferential Runway Advisory System (PRAS) goals underlie the delay and environmental 
modeling of the No Action (Base Case) and Action alternatives presented in the Airside Project Draft 
EIS/EIR." The section goes on to describe the history of PRAS, PRAS goals and objectives, historic 
PRAS conformance, and a comparison of historic to modeled PRAS performance. Section 4.3.2, 
Airside Delay Modeling, in the Draft EIS/EIR clearly lists the factors considered by DELAYSIM to 
select runway configurations. The 5th factor listed reads, "Annual runway use targets and goals for 
noise dwell and persistence developed for the current Preferential Runway Advisory System 
(PRAS)". 


11.9 Goals 


The PRAS goals are not attainable without a demand management program, and become less 
attainable as demand increases. 


Key limitations on PRAS goal attainment are weather, demand and Logan Airport's runway layout. 
As demand increases, controllers have fewer runway configuration choices, and fewer opportunities 
to select configurations consistent with the PRAS goals. Construction of Runway 14/32 will provide a 
high-capacity configuration for northwest operations that will give controllers additional flexibility at 
higher demand levels. This will allow runway utilization to more closely approach the PRAS goals, 
despite continually growing demand. 


11.10 Implementation 


The SDEIS/FEIR does not explain how MEPA/NEPA requirements for implementing PRAS will be 
satisfied. 


PRAS is not an element of the proposed Airside Project. Along with its noise rules, PRAS is an 
element of Massport's noise reduction program reviewed by EOEA and presented to MEPA in the 
GEIR/ESPR process. PRAS has been an operational system at Logan Airport for twenty years. No 
additional NEPA evaluation of PRAS is warranted nor anticipated at this time. 


11.11 Implementation 


The SDEIS/FEIR does not explain why PRAS has not been implemented to date or how future efforts 
will be more successful. 


PRAS has been implemented continuously at Logan since 1981, except for brief periods when 
software or hardware upgrades were being made. The ability to meet the annual goals has fluctuated 
from year to year due to variations in wind, weather, demand and ATC procedures. As documented in 
the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, Section 4.3.4.5, the ability to meet the annual goals has improved in 
recent years. One major obstacle has been the reduced capacity of Logan for operations during 
northwest winds. Runway 14/32 will remove this obstacle and enable controllers to reduce delays 
and to improve their compliance with the PRAS goals during northwest wind conditions, relative to the 
No Action Alternative. 


11.12 Objective 


Distributing noise impacts via PRAS should be a secondary objective to reducing overall impacts. 


The overall PRAS objectives were established to maximize the use of 15L/33R for overwater flights, 
and to reduce the noise exposure for most of the communities with the highest levels of noise. While 
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11.12 Objective 


Massport is continually striving to reduce the noise impacts of the airport as a whole, distributing the 
existing impacts in a fair and equitable manner is an important objective and is one of the reasons 
PRAS was initially created. In addition to distributing noise impacts in a more equitable manner, 
PRAS does reduce overall noise impacts by shifting flights over water and reducing noise exposure 
for those people exposed to the highest noise levels. PRAS also reduces short-term noise impacts 
by limiting dwell and persistence. 


11.13 Reporting 
Massport should make the PRAS reports available on the internet for public inspection. 


In its Section 61 Findings, Massport has committed to expanded distribution of the PRAS reports. 
The Massport Quarterly Noise Reports will be expanded to include a number of new reports, and the 
distribution list will be expanded to include interested parties, including the CAC. In addition, the 
annual PRAS reports will be included in the ESPR. Over the longer term, Massport will work with FAA 
to design additional reports that could help enhance the attainment of PRAS and to improve 
dissemination of the reports. 
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12.0 Air Quality 


12.1. Alternative 1 vs. Alternative 1A 


The air quality modeling did not analyze the Preferred Alternative, but rather analyzed Alternative 1. 


In the Section 6.3 of the Draft EIS/EIR and Section 6.4 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, a single air 
quality analysis was used to represent both Alternatives 1 and 1A. The difference between 
Alternatives 1 and 1A relates to the removal of a varying number of non-jet operations from the Logan 
Airport Fleet through Peak Period Pricing. These impacted operations produce extremely low levels 
of air emissions compared to larger jet aircraft. The air quality modeling performed to represent both 
Alternatives 1 and 1A was based on the complete Logan Airport fleet activity as represented in the 
Airside forecasts and included none of the cancellations that would result from Peak Period Pricing. It 
therefore represented the level of activity in the Preferred Alternative (all improvements except Peak 
Period Pricing). The 37.5M High RJ Fleet would have the greatest potential variation between 
Alternatives 1 and 1A in terms of air emissions since some regional jet cancellations were assumed 
in the High RJ Peak Period Pricing analysis. There would be only a one percent variation in NOx and 
VOC emissions between Alternatives 1 and 1A under this fleet scenario. 


12.2 Impacts 


Logan is one of the biggest contributors to air pollution. 


Aircraft and automobiles are considered mobile sources, not fixed sources like power plants. Within 
this context, Logan accounts for about 2 percent of all mobile source emissions within the Greater 
Boston area. Nevertheless, because of the increasing concerns of EOEA for all sources of air 
emissions (particularly NOx and VOCs) in the Boston Ozone Non-Attainment Area, Massport and 
EOEA undertook efforts to help mitigate the upward trend for these pollutants. As a result, the Air 
Quality Initiative (AQI) for Logan Airport was developed as a blue-print for retaining NOx and VOC 
emissions associated with the airport at, or below, 1999 levels. EOEA approved this program in 
March 2001 and Massport is fully committed to its implementation. Currently, Massport is developing 
an implementation schedule based on appropriate priorities. The progress of the AQI will be reported 
on annually to the EOEA in the Environmental Statue Planning Repot (ESPR) or it's annual update. 


12.3 Emissions Fees 


The SDEIS/FEIR fails to fully examine the feasibility of landing fees on a “polluter pays" basis. 


The Logan Air Quality Initiative was approved in March 2001 and Massport is fully committed to its 
covenants and requirements. This program contains specific emission reduction goals and cites the 
means by which these goals can be achieved. These will involve not only aircraft, but ground service 
equipment, motor vehicles, the central power facility and any other source of air emissions associated 
with the airport. Notably, the concept of an emission-based landing fee for aircraft was determined to 
be ineffective at reducing emissions. Presently, Massport staff are working with airport tenants, 
refining the individual measures and developing the implementation schedule. The FAA is currently 
reviewing the concept of an emissions based landing fee in a national context, unrelated to the 
Airside Project. 


12.4 Emissions Inventory 


Massport has underestimated emissions by as much as 150%. 


Air emissions have not been understated. The air quality modeling presented in the EIS uses 
EPA-approved methodologies which incorporate reasonable conservative assumptions about aircraft 
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12.4 


12.5 


12.6 


12.7 


12.8 


Emissions Inventory 


air emissions factors. 


HAP emissions 
The air quality analysis did not include HAP emissions. 


Emissions of volatile organic compounds (VOCs) and particulate matter (PM) can be used as 
surrogates for hazardous air pollutants (HAPs). Because both VOCs and PM emissions are less with 
the Preferred Alternative when compared to the No-Action Alternative, it can reasonably be inferred 
that HAPs are also less. 


Long-Range Transport / Class 1 


The air quality analysis did not include emissions impacts on Long-Range Transport and Class | 
Areas. 


In accordance with FAA guidelines for conducting air quality analyses for airport projects, aircraft 
emissions were evaluated to an altitude of 3,000 feet (a distance of about 4 miles from the runway 
ends). Above this height and beyond this distance, there is no discernable ground-level impact from 
airport emissions or the long-range transport of aircraft exhaust. Finally, there are no Class 1 Areas 
(designated under the federal Clean Air Act) in the vicinity of Logan Airport. 


NOx Emissions 


Massport's recent commitment to keep NOx (nitrous oxide) emissions from ground transportation 
vehicles at current threshold levels is appreciated, but it fails to address NOx emissions from aircraft 
engines. 


The Preferred Alternative shows air quality benefits when compared to the No Action Alternative. 
Emissions of both NOx and VOCs are shown to increase over time because of increased aircraft 
operations activity at Logan Airport. These emissions are lower with the Preferred Alternative, when 
compared to the No Action Alternative largely because of improved airfield efficiencies with the 
proposed Runway 14/32 and the taxiway improvements. Additionally, Massport has no authority to 
regulate aircraft engine emissions. 


Massport developed, and EOEA approved, the Logan Air Quality Initiative (AQI) as a means of 
reducing the growth of air emissions associated with the airport. The primary aim of the AQI is the 
mitigation of NOx emissions, from all sources associated with the airport (i.e. aircraft, ground service 
equipment, motor vehicles, the central energy plant). Currently Massport staff are evaluating and 
prioritizing the range of emissions reduction measures available and developing schedules for their 
implementation. The progress and achievements of the AQI, as well as other air quality improvement 
programs already in-place at Logan, will be reported on annually in the Environmental Status & 
Planning Report (ESPR) filed with EOEA. The FAA expects that the AQI will be implemented in a 
manner consistent with applicable federal law. In particular, the FAA notes that states are preempted 
from taking actions to control emissions from aircraft engines. 


Odor Impacts 


The odor impacts of airside operations are underestimated. Massport has failed to properly model 
odor impacts by not modifying the odor dispersion model to include short-term exposure to odorants 
from aircraft engine emissions. 


Volatile organic compounds (VOCs) from low-power aircraft emissions (i.e. taxi-in, taxi-out, delay and 
idle) are considered to be the most representative of potentially odor-causing air emissions and are 
modeled as a surrogate for odor emissions. The results of the emissions inventory show that the 
proposed new runway, Centerfield Taxiway, and other airfield improvements would lead to a 
decrease in odor-causing hydrocarbon emissions, when compared to the No Action Alternative. This 
is illustrated in Table 6.4-7 and Figure 6.4-5 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. The findings indicate 
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12.8 Odor Impacts 


that the Preferred Alternative will result in lower concentrations of odor-causing VOCs or that the 
change in concentrations will be imperceptible in the short term (i.e. 29M). In the long term (i.e. 
37.5M) the model results show that these VOCs will remain below present-day levels. 


12.9 PM2.5 


The air quality analysis did not consider PM 2.5 emissions. 


In all cases, the Preferred Alternative has less air quality impacts than the No Action Alternative. 
Particulate Matter (PM) emission factors for aircraft are very limited, at best, and nonexistent in most 
cases. Therefore, as a conservative, worst-case assumption, the air quality analysis assumed that all 
PM is less than 10 microns in diameter. No emission factors or approximation methods are available 
for PM-2.5. MDEP established a PM-2.5 air monitoring program in 1999 with three monitoring 
stations located in the Boston area. It will take three years of data in order to determine if the PM-2.5 
standards will be met. The most recent data is reported by MDEP and reproduced annually in the 
ESPR for Logan Airport and filed annually with EOEA. 


12.10 SIP Conformity 


The SDEIS/FEIR did not include a SIP conformity determination. 


Because the Preferred Alternative reduces NOx and VOC emissions when compared to the 
No-Action Alternative and therefore complies with the SIP, general conformity determination under 
the Clean Air Act is not required. 


12.11 Impacts 


The Airside Improvements Project will increase air pollution including increased emissions of VOCs, 
nitrous oxides, and odors. 


The air quality analysis conducted for the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR shows that overall emissions with 
the Preferred Alternative will be less when compared to the No Action Alternative. This is largely 
because of improved airfield operation conditions and fewer delay periods that result in excess air 
emissions while the aircraft are on the ground. 
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13.0 Noise 


13.1 


13.2 


13.3 


13.4 


55dB DNL 


Other U.S. and international agencies use substantially lower (and more appropriate) standards such 
as 55 dB DNL to determine adverse noise impacts, and the 55dB DNL noise level should have been 
evaluated in the SDEIS/FEIR. 


The FAA as well as the Federal Interagency Committee on Aviation Noise (FICAN, a special 
government committee which includes among its members the U.S. EPA and HUD) recognize a DNL 
of 65 dB or above as indicative of significant noise impact. Nevertheless, the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR and prior related documents incorporated DNL contours and population counts down to 
60 dB. Both Massport and the FAA believe it is most appropriate to reduce noise in the most heavily 
impacted areas first, and the Preferred Alternative provides the opportunity to reduce noise exposure 
to the population exposed to the highest noise levels above DNLs of 75 dB and 70 dB. 


Refer to Tables 5.2-3 and 6.2-5 through 6.2-7 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR for population data 
down to DNL values of 60 dB. Also, refer to newly included and newly excluded populations 
attributable to the Preferred Alternative in Tables 6.2-8 through 6.2-9 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. 


Monitors 


The SDEIS/FEIR did not include data from 8 of Massport's noise monitors. 


Page 5-24 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR provides explanation for why the eight Massport noise 
monitoring sites were not used for the Airside Study. Five of the eight are at large distances from any 
runways. While they pick up noise from Logan Airport operations, they are not consistently overflown 
by aircraft. Community-based sources contribute significantly to the total measured exposure at 
these locations, and Massport's noise and operations monitoring system has difficulty isolating the 
contribution of exposure caused by aircraft -- a factor that makes it difficult to make reasonable and 
accurate comparisons between measured and modeled exposure levels. The remaining three 
locations had not yet been installed at the time the Airside Project was initiated. 


Noise data from all eight of the sites referred to by the community, are documented annually in 
ESPR/EDR environmental reports submitted by Massport to the Massachusetts Secretary of 
Environmental Affairs. 


Part 150 Study 


Massport should conduct a Part 150 Noise Compatibility Study to analyze flight track impacts using 
different noise metrics such as, number of overflights, number of people annoyed, sleep disturbance, 
speech interference, etc. 


The FAA and Massport have committed to consult with the CAC to develop the scope for a noise 
study (see Section 4.2.1 of this Final EIS). This noise study will assess the potential for enhancing 
existing or developing new noise abatement procedures for Logan Airport. These procedures will be 
designed to achieve relief for the areas experiencing the highest impacts and to identify other feasible 
noise relief measures. The proposals will be evaluated on the basis of environmental benefits, 
operational impacts, safety, efficiency, and consistency with applicable local requirements. As part 
of the scoping process, appropriate noise metrics for this study will be decided. 


Flight Tracks 


The Runway 27 departure flight track used in the study does not accurately reflect the way aircraft fly 
today. Furthermore, pilot compliance with the published noise abatement procedure is poor and 
neither the FAA nor Massport is doing anything to improve performance. 
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13.4 


13.5 


13.6 


13.7 


Flight Tracks 


The modeled tracks for Runway 27 jet departures reflect the flight corridor objectives set forth in the 
1996 FAA Record of Decision (ROD) on the Runway 27 Flight Procedures Environmental Impact 
Statement. Both the Logan Airport 1997 Annual Update and Logan Airport 1998 Annual Update 
reported that aircraft were not achieving the goals of the 1996 FAA ROD and that further testing was 
needed to get improved conformance. The FAA recently funded an analysis of the procedure and 
meets periodically with the Runway 27 Advisory Committee to report interim findings. The Logan 
Airport 1999 ESPR (previously GEIR) reports on the Runway 27 Jet Departure Procedures on pages 
6-14 and 6-15. The FAA is required by the ROD to make any and all changes necessary to achieve 
the intended flight corridor objectives, and data collected and analyzed by Massport since 1998 
indicates that the FAA has been making progress towards attainment of these objectives. The 
Runway 27 departure tracks are also discussed in Sections 5.2.3.2 and 6.3.2.2 of the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR. 


Technology 


Massport and the FAA should work together with airlines, airports, and manufacturers to develop 
more stringent aircraft noise and air quality regulations and certification standards. This will resulting 
in quieter, cleaner aircraft and engines. 


The FAA is working with the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), as well as with airlines, 
airports, and manufacturers to develop more stringent certification standards. FAA is a participant in 
the ICAO Committee on Aviation Environmental Protection (CAEP), and is a major participant in the 
technical working group that is formulating proposals for an increase in stringency of the international 
noise standard for subsonic jet and large propeller-driven airplanes. The FAA plans to set new 
Stage 4 noise standards by early in the next century, and these new standards would result in a 
future timed transition to a generation of airplanes quieter than Stage 3. CAEP's work program also 
includes the further development of air quality standards, such as the development of a new 
emissions parameter which would cover climb and cruise emissions, include carbon dioxide as well 
as NOx , and account for aircraft productivity. FAA's cooperation on these initiatives and others will 
result in quieter, cleaner aircraft and engines. Massport encourages and supports the FAA in all of its 
efforts to develop more stringent noise and air quality regulations and certification standards. 


Mitigation 


The 29M Low Fleet should not be the fleet mix used for determining sound insulation criteria. 
Another future scenario or a fleet representing today's activity should be used. 


While the fleet projections in this EIS cover a wide range of possible outcomes, the 29M Low 
scenario was chosen for the initial sound insulation program because it generally represents a 
worst-case condition with the highest number of people exposed to DNL levels greater than 65 dB. 
Massport will submit an update of its residential sound insulation program following implementation of 
the Preferred Alternative. For more information, refer to Chapter 6.2 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR 
and Appendix L of the Draft EIS/EIR. 


Duration 


The noise impact measures should include measures of the duration of noise exposure, not just the 
magnitude. 


The DNL metric inherently accounts for both the duration and magnitude of sound events. The 
Supplemental DEIS/FEIR also included metrics to supplement the DNL analysis such as nighttime 
equivalent sound levels, the numbers of minutes above 55, 65, 75, 85, and 95 dBA both during 
nighttime hours as well as during the full 24-hour day, differences in maximum sound levels, and 
detailed analyses of ground noise equivalent sound levels associated with each alternative. 


Equivalent Sound Levels (Leq) and Day-Night Sound Levels (DNL) are measures of sound exposure, 
and thus account for both sound level and duration. In addition, the time-above-thresholds describe 
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the number of minutes in a period that the sound level exceeds a selected A-weighted threshold 
value. Refer to Section 5.2.3 of the DEIS/EIR, Appendix G of the Logan Airport 1998 Annual Update, 
or Appendix E of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR for more detailed explanations of the noise metrics 
used in this evaluation. 


13.8 Blast Fence 


Massport decided to remove the 22R blast fence which provided noise and pollution relief while 
refusing to mitigate this change by constructing off center replacement noise barriers such as those 
at LaGuardia or by lengthening the 22R displaced threshold. 


The blast fence is not part of the Airside Project. Removal of the blast fence underwent a separate 
state environmental review process. An EOEA Certificate requiring no further environmental analysis 
was issued in February 2001. 


13.9 Runway Use 


Runway use statistics in the main body of the SDEIS/FEIR should have presented actual overflights 
rather than runway percentages or percentages weighted by day/night factors. 


The equivalent runway use statistics (with day/night weighting) are the most relevant measure of 
overflights when assessing changes in noise impacts and DNL contours in particular. Similarly, the 
PRAS goals are based on the percentage of equivalent jet runway use, so these statistics were also 
presented in the main body of the text. Nevertheless, the actual overflight statistics were available for 
all fleets and scenarios. Unadjusted runway use statistics for the 1998 and 37.5M High RJ Fleets (all 
alternatives) were presented in Appendix C of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. Unadjusted runway use 
statistics for the other fleets and alternatives were included in Appendix H of the Draft EIS/EIR. 


13.10 Impacts Beyond 65 dB DNL 


Communities outside of the 65 dB DNL also experience noise impacts from Logan aircraft operations. 


FAA and Massport understand that some people may be annoyed by noise less than 65 dB DNL. In 
the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, noise exposure was reported down to DNL values of 60 dB. Refer to 
Tables 5.2-3, 6.2-5 through 6.2-7, and 6.2-20 through 6.2-23 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR for 
population data down to DNL values of 60 dB. 


13.11 Flight Tracks 


The FAA Tower ignores noise abatement flight tracks that should route planes east of the airport, 
north of the Hull Peninsula a given number of miles before turning north or south and climbing to a 
given minimum altitude before turning west over the coast line and over the communities of Hull, 
Hingham, Cohasset and Weymouth. 


FAA does not ignore the noise abatement procedures. The flight procedures which are used by the 
Air Traffic Control (ATC) staff at Boston Tower to achieve desired noise abatement tracks are 
contained in the FAA's Tower Order BOS TWR 7040.1. Massport produces semi-annual reports 
monitoring flight track performance, and includes these reports in its annual ESPRs and EDRs. The 
flight track monitoring report in the 1999 ESPR for April 1999 through September 1999 indicates that 
approximately 90 percent of Runway 4R shoreline crossings, 98 percent of Runway 9 crossings, 90 
percent of Runway 15R crossings, and 88 percent of 22L/R crossings pass back over land at an 
altitude above 6,000 feet. 


13.12 Actual vs. Modeled 


Even with Massport's corrections to the noise monitoring system, there are significant differences 
between INM modeled noise impacts and data from the noise monitors. 


Section 5.2-5 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR compares measured and modeled noise levels and 
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concludes that there is a high correlation between measured and modeled noise, particularly at those 
sites exposed to levels above 60 dB DNL. Differences between measured and modeled sound levels 
have been reported in Logan Airport’s various GEIRs and Annual Updates for a number of years. 
Differences at close-in locations were significantly reduced in 1996 through modification of source 
levels to better account for over-water sound propagation and apparent use of higher engine power 
settings than are normally assumed in the noise model’s database (Refer to Appendix F of the Logan 
Airport 1996 Annual Update). In 1998, differences between measured and modeled noise became 
even less when Massport upgraded its monitoring system and began to report noise caused only by 
aircraft -- a metric directly comparable to the DNL exposure levels predicted by the noise model. As 
discussed in section 5.2-5 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, at sites having exposure levels of 60 dB 
or more, this improvement to the monitoring system brought measured and modeled DNL values to 
within an average of 0.4 dB in 1998 and to within an average of 0.2 dB in 1999. 


Massport continues to investigate possible causes for remaining differences and continues to pursue 
FAA approval of noise model adjustments. Using results from a special study of Terrain Modeling 
analysis ( “hill effects”) in Orient Heights and Jeffries Point, Massport applied for and received 
approval to apply a correction to 1999 contours to account for increased levels in Orient Heights. 
FAA and Massport also expect to extend eligibility lines to include boundaries that follow local streets 
rather than strict noise contour lines. FAA and Massport continue to believe that the INM noise 
model used in the Airside Project noise analyses accurately represents expected noise exposure. 


13.13 Flight Tracks 


Voluntary noise abatement flight tracks for cargo flights are routinely ignored. 


At Logan, cargo operations occur primarily at night. While there are no specific voluntary procedures 
for cargo operations, cargo flights follow the same noise abatement procedures as other jet aircraft at 
Logan. These include the noise abatement departure procedures for each runway, as well as the 
specific procedures for late night operations described in FAA Order BOS TWR 7040.1. Between 
midnight and 6AM, controllers attempt to use Runway 33L for arrivals and Runway 15R for 
departures. These head-to-head operations allow all flights to arrive and depart over water, but the 
configuration has several limitations. It has a very low capacity and can only be used when runways 
are clear, when weather is at or above basic VFR minimums, and when wind conditions allow both 
runways to be available simultaneously (low crosswinds and tailwinds). Even with these limitations, 
the Late-Night Runway Use Report for Calendar Year 2000 shows that the 33L/15R combination was 
used 29 percent of the time during the hours from midnight to 6AM, and that either 33L or 15R was in 
use an additional 55 percent of the time. Given the operational limitations, the fact that one or both of 
the overwater runways was in use during 84 percent of the nocturnal hours indicates that nighttime 
noise abatement procedures are not being ignored and that cargo operators are following these 
procedures. 


13.14 INM Model 


The SDEIS analysis fails to use the latest version of the INM noise model. 


The INM version 5.0 - with the FAA-approved adjustments specific to Logan - is a more accurate 
reflection of Logan's noise environment. It accounts for the unique physical features of the 
surrounding environment (i.e. hill effects and overwater sound propagation), which would not be 
captured with the latest unadjusted version of the model, INM version 6.0. 


analysis in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR used INM version 5.0, the most recent version of the model 
available at the time the EIS/EIR noise modeling effort began. As described in Section 5.2.2.2 of the 
Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, adjustments to the model were developed for arrival noise below 1,000 
feet altitude and for the noise radiated from the aircraft during the ground-roll portion of takeoff. 
Authorization for these adjustments to INM version 5.0 was received from the FAA in May 1996 (see 
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Appendix E of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR). This adjusted model was used for the analysis in the 
Draft EIS/EIR, the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, as well as the 1994/1995 GEIR, the 1996-1998 Annual 
Updates, and the 1999 ESPR. By using the same version of the model for all Logan noise analysis, it 
is possible to make comparisons of the relative noise impacts over time and across projects. INM 
version 6.0, the next full release of the model, was not available until late 1999, well after most of the 
Airside EIS/EIR noise analysis was completed. 


13.15 INM Model 


The INM Model does not take into account the height of hills in Somerville when modeling noise 
impacts. 


Terrain in Somerville has no material effect on the noise levels predicted for that area. Most 
departures off of Runway 33L are more than 3,000 feet in the air and climbing when they pass over 
Somerville. The maximum elevation of the hills is on the order of 100 to 130 feet. In the case of a 
slow-climbing aircraft flying directly over one of these hills in Somerville, the effect of terrain elevation 
would be a few tenths of a decibel. The effect is even smaller for the more typical conditions in this 
area. In addition, the INM's methodology for addressing ground absorption applies when an aircraft is 
close to the horizon; the ground effect decreases to zero for aircraft high in the air as is the case for 
most traffic climbing out over Somerville. Thus, terrain effects in this area are insignificant. They do 
not affect the fact that the Day-Night Sound Level values in Somerville are well below 60 dB, both 
now and in all future scenarios examined in this EIS process. 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR projects that the Preferred Alternative would promote runway use ina 
manner that is more consistent with annual PRAS goals, and Somerville is affected most by Runway 
33L departures. Total departures from Runway 33L would increase, but this increase is consistent 
with the PRAS goals. These runway operating directions are currently running well below their PRAS 
goals, and the unidirectional Runway 14/32 would allow the controllers to approach but still remain 
below the annual goals for these operations. The PRAS goals were established based on a public 
participation process in response to community noise concerns. Additionally, by increasing the 
number of operations over Boston Harbor, Runway 14/32 would reduce the total annual hours of 
dwell and persistence over populated areas in accordance with short-term PRAS goals. 


13.16 Complaint Line 


Massport changed its policy of forwarding complaints logged by the Noise Abatement Office to 
elected officials. While callers were told this change was due to increased workload in the noise 
office, State Senator Bryan Joyce was told this change was made because some callers did not want 
their complaints automatically forwarded. This is yet another example of Massport's 
misrepresentation and distortion of the facts. 


While the Massport Noise Abatement Office did forward copies of logged calls to elected officials at 
the request of individual callers, demand for this forwarding service grew dramatically, and the 
increased workload overwhelmed the Noise Office staff. Massport has since informed interested 
lawmakers that they may elect to receive summary complaint line reports. Upon receiving their 
Aircraft Disturbance Reports, callers can forward them to elected officials themselves if they so 
desire. 


13.17 Monitors 


Additional and/or modified noise monitoring locations should be established. 


Massport gives regular consideration to the possibility of adding noise monitoring sites to its noise 
and operations monitoring system and will continue to do so when appropriate sites are identified, 
subject to the need to stay within operational capabilities and efficiency limits of the system's 
hardware and software. In late 1997, two monitoring stations (Site 27 at Boston Latin Academy in 
Roxbury and Site 29 at Lewenburg Middle School in Mattapan) were added to monitor Runway 27 
noise impacts. Massport is currently working with community representatives from Jamaica Plain and 
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Hyde Park to locate additional noise monitors in those communities. 


13.18 Actual vs. Modeled for 1993 and 1999 Conditions 


The noise analysis did not compare actual and modeled 1993 and 1999 conditions. 


The 1993 modeled scenario includes the effects of the DELAYSIM model that predicts runway use 
based on demand levels, PRAS goals, and a 10-year history of weather conditions at Logan. These 
predictions of runway use do not necessarily match actual 1993 runway utilizations based on actual 
1993 weather conditions. The 1993 case is a modeled scenario, not an historical scenario, and any 
comparison to 1993 measured levels will have an inherent difference due to the differences in runway 
use. Moreover, Massport's noise monitoring system was not capable of determining the aircraft-only 
DNL in 1993. It was not until late 1997 that the system was upgraded to allow the separation of 
aircraft from non-aircraft noise events. Together, these two factors make any comparison between 
measured and modeled levels irrelevant for 1993. 


With regard to a comparison of 1999 actual and modeled conditions, 1998 was the updated base 
year for the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, not 1999. Section 5.2-5 compares measured and modeled 
data for 1998, and shows an average difference of only 0.4 dB for those sites exposed to aircraft 
noise greater than 60 dB DNL. The comparison between 1999 actual and modeled conditions was 
performed in the 1999 ESPR, and is also referenced in the Section 5.2-5 of the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR. As with the 1998 comparison, the 1999 comparison showed high correlation between 
the measured and modeled values. 


13.19 Analysis Conditions 
The noise modeling did not estimate all noise impacts using the same analysis conditions. 


Comparing the Action Alternatives to the No Action Alternative within the context of each projected 
fleet provides an appropriate basis for evaluating the relative impacts of each Action Alternative. This 
does not distort the conclusion as to the relative impact of each scenario, but to the contrary, provides 
a basis for judging the effects of each alternative on delay and runway use and in turn examining the 
noise impacts. Within any fleet scenario, all noise analyses were entirely consistent. While the 
historic 1998 scenario used actual 1998 weather, the Draft EIS/EIR forecast scenarios used ten-year 
weather (1981-1990), and the new 37.5M High RJ and 29M RJ scenarios used updated three-year 
weather (1997-1999), all other analysis assumptions remained the same across all fleets and 
alternatives. Thus, the methodology for calculating noise impacts was consistent for all scenarios. 


13.20 Flight Tracks 


The flight tracks used in the INM were not based on actual radar tracks. Furthermore, the INM uses 
only 5 tracks per runway to calculate noise impacts and ignores extreme flight path deviations. 


This statement is incorrect. The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR did utilize radar data to determine flight 
tracks for purposes of noise modeling. Section 5.2.3.2 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR states that — 
“The flight tracks used in the INM are derived from radar tracks obtained by the Noise Abatement 
Office at Massport from the FAA’s Automated Radar Terminal System-3 (ARTS) radar at Logan 
Airport.” 


The tracks that were derived from the radar data for each runway represent the dispersion and turns 
of the actual tracks (including extreme flight path deviations). The use of each modeled INM track is 
weighted to reflect the actual use. The FAA and Massport believe that the number of tracks used in 
this study and in the Logan Airport 1999 ESPR (previously GEIR) leads to greater accuracy in 
estimating the noise impacts than is obtained with the smaller number of tracks used in studies at 
many other airports. 


13.21 INM Model 
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13.22 


13.23 


INM Model 


The INM contours are not aligned with Logan's radar tracks, NAVAIDS, or runways. 


The INM generated noise contours for landing are properly aligned with radar tracks, navigational 
aides, and/or runways. 


The contours are not always directly aligned with the runways because: 


(a) aircraft departures from Runways 22R, 22L, and 33L turn left immediately after takeoff and 
create a bend in the contours, partially masking the effect of landing aircraft; 


(b) flight paths are different between the 1998 modeled contours and the future contour sets. One 
such difference is identified on page 6-32 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR which describes the 
modeling of the Runway 27 departure procedure for the Airside Project and compares it to the 
modeling done for subsequent GEIR's and Annual Updates. 


INM Model 


The noise analysis did not include noise impacts from aircraft at elevations over 1,000 feet. 


The FAA's Integrated Noise Model includes noise from aircraft as they climb well above 1,000 feet in 
elevation. Noise is computed as each aircraft climbs to 10,000 feet above field elevation. The noise 
exposure contribution from this activity is included in the generation of the noise contours. However, 
once the aircraft are that high in the air, the noise levels are low enough that they rarely affect noise 
contours. 


INM Model 


The noise analysis is flawed because the analysis should reflect the worsening of early morning and 
evening noise. 


See Section 4.2.2.3 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, which discusses the flattening of Logan's 
demand profile. This demand profile is reflected in the operational and environmental modeling of all 
scenarios. The DNL, Leq, and TA noise metrics used in the EIS all reflect the changes in noise that 
occur with the projected growth in activity. To the extent that increased demand during morning and 
evening hours are the result of additional operations, this will increase the exposure levels 
represented by each of these metrics. To the extent that these increases also spill over into late night 
or early morning hours (between 10:00 p.m. and 7:00 a.m.), DNL, nighttime Leg, and nighttime TA 
values are also affected. 
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14.1 


14.2 


14.3 


2000 Census Data 


The environmental justice analysis relied on the 1990 census data. The 2000 census is available and 
should have been used. 


The 2000 Census data regarding minority populations was not available when the Supplemental 
DEIS/FEIR went to print in March 2001. The Environmental Justice analysis relative to minority 
populations has been updated in the Final EIS to reflect Year 2000 Census data on total population, 
race and ethnic origin at the block level, which was released by the US Census Bureau on March 21, 
2001. (Comparable data on income will not be released by the Census Bureau until June 2002.) 
While the Census 2000 data show that the minority population of the communities around Logan has 
increased, particularly in East Boston, the percentage of the population within the 65 dB DNL contour 
for both the No Action and Preferred Alternative that is minority is the same. Approximately 34 
percent of the Year 2000 population within the Preferred Alternative's 65 dB DNL contour is minority, 
compared to the Year 2000 benchmark for Boston, Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop which is 48 
percent minority. Therefore, the Preferred Alternative does not result in a disproportionate adverse 
impact on minority populations. Refer to Section 3.8.2 of the Final ElS for additional information. 


Runway Use 


Increased overflights affecting communities such as Chelsea and Roxbury demonstrate the lack of 
environmental justice associated with this project. 


The Environmental Justice analysis presented in the EIS found that there would be no high and 
adverse disproportionate impacts to minority or low-income populations resulting from the 
implementation of the Preferred Alternative. Based on Census 2000 data, 34 percent of the 
population within the 65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred Alternative is minority, compared to the 
baseline Suffolk County minority population of 48 percent. Based on 1990 Census data, less than two 
percent of the population within the 65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred Alternative has a household 
income less than 150 percent of the poverty level. (Income data from Census 2000 will not be 
released until June 2002.) 


The additional area within the 65 dB DNL noise contour associated with the Preferred Alternative 
includes a predominately Hispanic neighborhood in Chelsea which is predicted under worst case 
assumptions to experience an increase of 0.6 dB or less. Under the FAA standard of 1.5 dB, this 
change is not a significant adverse impact. Mitigation of the increased noise within the 65 dB DNL 
noise contour will be provided to affected communities in the form of residential sound insulation. The 
65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred Alternative does not extend into Roxbury. 


Refer to Section 6.8 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR and Section 3.8.2 of the Final EIS for more 
information on the Environmental Justice analyses. These analyses meet all requirements of 
applicable law. Low-income and minority populations were defined in accordance with Federal 
Executive Order 12898, the Final United States Department of Transportation Order, and the Council 
on Environmental Quality’s guidance on Environmental Justice. In addition, the analysis of 
low-income populations was expanded to include households at 150 percent of poverty level. 


Airport Users vs. Impacted Population 


The environmental justice analysis should compare the demographics (minority and low income 
populations) of the affected communities to the demographics of airport users. 


Environmental Justice guidance states that the area affected by the proposed project should be 
identified as a first step in the evaluation process. In the case of the Airside Project, noise was 
identified as the impact with the broadest geographical impact, with noise contours identified out to 65 
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and 60 db DNL. Suffolk County was selected as a baseline for comparison in the environmental 
justice analysis because it represents the area potentially affected by noise impacts at 65 dB DNL 
associated with the proposed action. The 65 dB noise contour extends over portions of the cities of 
Boston, Chelsea, and Revere, and the town of Winthrop, which collectively comprise Suffolk County. 
In addition, a demographic baseline for the 60 dB DNL contour consisting of the communities 
potentially affected by the 60 dB DNL noise contour (Boston, Chelsea, Revere, Winthrop, Everett and 
Quincy based on Census 2000 population) was also established. The minority and low income 
populations within the 60 and 65 dB DNL contours were then compared to the minority and low 
income populations of the baseline communities to determine if there was a disproportionate impact 
to minority and low-income populations associated with the Preferred Action. The Environmental 
Justice analysis found no disproportionately high and adverse impacts to low-income and minority 
populations as a result of the Preferred Alternative. 


Refer to Section 6.8.6 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR and Section 3.8.3 of the Final ElS for 
additional information. 


14.4 Poverty Threshold 


The Environmental Justice analysis of low-income populations does not account for regional 
differences in income levels. Income levels for the Boston area are higher than the national average 
because the cost of living is higher than average. 


The comment is correct in stating that income levels for the Boston area are higher than the national 
average, but is incorrect in assuming that the Airside EIS analysis relied on a national average 
poverty level. Federal procedures for Environmental Justice analysis require the use of the poverty 
level established by the U.S. Department of Labor for the Boston area. The most recent data 
available for the Boston area is based on the 1990 Census. To adjust for use of 1990 income data, 
the Environmental Justice analysis used 150 percent of this value. The 2000 Census data regarding 
income levels will not be available until June 2002 at the earliest. 
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15.1 


15.2 


4(f) Impacts 


An assessment should be made as to whether any 4(f) lands were exposed to noise levels less than 
65dB in 2000, but will be subject to noise levels exceeding 65dB in the future. 


Section 4(f) requires the identification of resources that would be used by any alternative under 
consideration. The identification of all park and historic resources currently affected by Logan Airport 
is not required for a Section 4(f) Evaluation. The proper comparison for a Section 4(f) assessment is 
a comparison of the Preferred Alternative to the No Action Alternative for each future scenario. There 
are no parklands, historic properties or sites, or other Section 4(f) resources on the airfield in the area 
of the proposed runway and taxiway improvements. While the Airside analysis demonstrates that 
there are also no existing parklands in those areas where the 65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred 
Alternative extends beyond the 65 dB DNL contour for the No Action Alternative (Alternative 4), there 
is a historic district within the 65 dB contour which is assessed in the noise impact analysis (see 
Section 6.3 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR). Furthermore, according to FAA Part 150 land use 
compatibility standards, parks are considered to be a compatible land use within the 65-70 dB DNL 
noise contour. 


Boston vs. Other Areas 


Boston and its surrounding communities have a large amount of history and culture, even more than 
the historic areas of Lexington and Concord. The cultural resources of Logan's neighborhoods 
should not be subjected to the noise and air quality impacts of the airport any more than the 
communities that surround Hanscom or other regional airports. 


Implementation of the Preferred Alternative would orient more flights over Boston Harbor, reduce 
noise exposure in the areas experiencing the highest impacts, and improve air quality. The FAA and 
Massport have consulted with the Massachusetts Historical Commission (MHC), which has 
concurred with the FAA’s determination that the Preferred Alternative will have no adverse effect on 
significant historic properties. Refer to Section 6.3.2 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR for a description 
of historic properties, project impacts and mitigation and Appendix H of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR 
for the letter of concurrence from the State Historic Preservation Officer. 
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16.1 


16.2 


Upland Sandpiper 


The relocation plan for the Upland Sandpiper is inadequate as the site at Cape Cod may be 
unavailable and the relocation may be ineffective. The agreements and commitments regarding the 
relocation site and its ongoing maintenance must be more clearly defined to b considered adequate. 


Although the Upland Sandpiper is not a federally protected species, Massport will be required to 
obtain a Conservation and Management Permit from the Massachusetts Natural Heritage and 
Endangered Species Program (MNHESP) before it constructs the Centerfield Taxiway and Delta 
Taxiway modifications. FAA notes that the concept mitigation plan presented in the Airside Project 
EIS/EIR and Supplemental Draft EIS has evolved through discussions between Massport, the 
Massachusetts Natural Heritage and Endangered Species Program (MNHESP) and the 
Massachusetts National Guard. MNHESP has issued a draft Conservation and Management Permit 
incorporating permit conditions. Copies of the MOU and the draft permit are contained in Appendix E 
of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. This mitigation commitment by Massport is reflected in its Section 61 
Findings found in Appendix A of the Final EIS. 


Massport and the MNHESP have developed a comprehensive on-site and off-site Upland Sandpiper 
habitat mitigation plan for the loss of Upland Sandpiper habitat at Logan Airport associated with 
implementation of the Preferred Alternative. The plan strives to enhance protection of remaining 
Upland Sandpiper habitat at Logan Airport without increasing the aviation safety hazards typically 
associated with birds or hazards to the birds. Additionally, it is expected that an area of former Upland 
Sandpiper habitat at Camp Edwards on Cape Cod will be restored to grassland habitat by removing 
woody and shrub vegetation to encourage enhancement of the Upland Sandpiper regional 
population. This restoration effort provides a unique opportunity to expand grasslands in the 
Commonwealth far in excess of the 40+ acres to be lost at Logan Airport. Additional details of the 
Upland Sandpiper mitigation plan are presented in Section 6.5 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. 


Upland Sandpiper 


The loss of upland sandpiper habitat at Logan represents an "irretrievable commitment of natural 
resources" and is a "taking" of a state-listed endangered species under the Natural Heritage and 
Endangered Species Program. 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR acknowledged that the proposed airside construction activities 
constitute a "taking" as defined under the Massachusetts Endangered Species Act. The FAA 
acknowledges that Massport has developed a comprehensive on-site and off-site Upland Sandpiper 
habitat mitigation plan in close coordination with the Massachusetts Natural Heritage and 
Endangered Species Program (NHESP) for loss of such habitat at Logan Airport associated with 
construction of the Centerfield Taxiway. The plan strives to enhance protection of remaining Upland 
Sandpiper habitat at Logan Airport without increasing the aviation safety hazards typically associated 
with birds or hazards to the birds. Additionally, it is expected that an area of former Upland Sandpiper 
habitat at Camp Edwards on Cape Cod will be restored to grassland habitat by removing woody and 
shrub vegetation to encourage enhancement of the Upland Sandpiper regional population. This 
restoration effort provides a unique opportunity to expand grasslands in the Commonwealth far in 
excess of the 40+ acres to be lost at Logan Airport. A Memorandum of Agreement will be signed 
between Massport and the Massachusetts Army Air National Guard for implementation of the 
program. 
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17.1 Alternatives 


The SDEIS/FEIR did not include an analysis of the inadequacy of the ground access plans to live 
within the clean air parking freeze and should include commitments on the AITC, Urban Ring, South 
Station, Logan Express, and Airport Express Services to Worcester and Manchester. 


This comment relates to the overall impacts of Logan Airport operations, which are appropriately 
analyzed by Massport in its Environmental Status and Planning Report (ESPR, formerly GEIR), 
rather than impacts that would result from the proposed Airside Improvements which are the subject 
of this Final EIS. The ESPR specifically examines impacts from Logan’s landside operations (i.e., 
motor vehicle traffic, terminal service vehicles, etc.) and summarizes and tracks Massport's mitigation 
commitments. The ESPR and former GEIR/Annual Updates are specifically incorporated by 
reference in the Airside Project EIS Documents as background information. The Airside EIS analyzes 
the same forecast activity levels as the 1998 Annual Update and the 1999 ESPR. Since the Preferred 
Alternative is not expected to increase the demand for Logan Airport above the demand level for the 
No Action scenarios, which were already analyzed in the ESPR/GEIR, the Preferred Alternative 
would not have any impact on Logan Airport ground access. While not related to this EIS or the FAA's 
mitigation commitments for the Airside Project, Massport has an extensive Ground Access 
Management Plan. The goals of the Ground Access Management Plan are to: 


a) increase the overall efficiency of the metropolitan transportation system through interagency 
coordination; 


b) increase annual air passenger HOV mode share to 35.2 percent by the time annual air passengers 
reach 37.5 million; 


c) reduce employee reliance on commuting alone by private automobile; 

d) provide adequate long-term parking within the limits of the Logan Airport Parking Freeze; and 

e) improve management of ground access and infrastructure through technology. 

Key achievements in reaching those goals include: 

1) Establishment of the Logan Airport Transportation Management Association (TMA). Massport 
provided subsidies for TMA members on Logan Express and MBTA. TMA members ride the Rowe’s 
Wharf Water Shuttle for free. Massport hired professional TMA firm to operate the Logan Airport 
TMA. 

2) Massport's Logan Express bus service achieved record ridership of more than one million 
passengers in 1998 and 1999. Massport recently announced that a fourth Logan Express facility will 


be established in Peabody, MA. 


3) Construction of the Woburn Regional Transportation Center which includes 900 new parking 
spaces for Logan Express was completed in 2000. 


4) Planning continues for the Airport Intermodal Transit Connector which will provide a direct link 
between Logan Airport and South Station/Red Line. 


5) Massport initiated the Logan DART bus service between Logan Airport and South Station in 
November 2000. 


6) Massport continues to coordinate with the MBTA in planning for the redesigned new Airport Station 
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to include wide escalators, flight information monitors, and other air passenger amenities. 


7) Massport continues to operate free shuttle buses between Airport Station, the Water Shuttle dock, 
and the passenger terminals. 


8) Massport implemented Logan Direct service from the South Shore. 


9) Massport markets and advertises HOV services through use of the 1-800-23LOGAN telephone 
service and other media. 


10) Massport continues to implement the commercial vehicle lane, Neptune Road exit ramp peak 
period forced turnaround, local street closures, and traffic volume restrictions at Maverick Street. 


11) Continued traffic monitoring, curbside monitoring, and traffic control improvements. 


12) Continued development effort for Advanced Traveler Information Systems and Automatic Vehicle 
Identification (AVI) to monitor commercial vehicle activity. 


Refer to the Logan Airport 1999 ESPR which further describes Massport’s Ground Access 
Management Plan. The Logan Airport 1999 ESPR and subsequent EDRs provide annual reports on 
the status of Massport's Ground Access Management Plan. 


17.2 Capacity 


Massport has not analyzed the ability of the ground transportation network to accommodate 37.5M 
passengers. 


The ability of the ground access network to accommodate 37.5M passengers was appropriately 
analyzed by Massport in its Environmental Status and Planning Report (ESPR, formerly GEIR) 
process. The ESPR specifically examines impacts from Logan’s landside operations (i.e., motor 
vehicle traffic, terminal service vehicles, etc.) and summarizes and tracks Massport's mitigation 
commitments. The ESPR and former GEIR/Annual Updates are specifically incorporated by 
reference in the Airside Project EIS Documents as background information. 


Refer to Topical Response 12.1. 


17.3 Infrastructure 


Logan Airport continues to grow in terms of passengers but there has been no corresponding 
expansion of the ground transportation network that serves the airport, i.e., the Callahan and Sumner 
Tunnels, Route 1A, or local streets. 


This comment relates to the overall impacts of Logan Airport operations, which are appropriately 
analyzed by Massport in its Environmental Status and Planning Report (ESPR, formerly GEIR), 
rather than impacts that would result from the proposed Airside Improvements which are the subject 
of this Final EIS. 


The Airside EIS analyzes the same forecast activity levels as the 1998 Annual Update and the1999 
ESPR. The Airside Project improves the efficiency of the airfield and since it is not expected to 
increase the demand for Logan Airport above the demand level for the No Action scenarios, which 
were already analyzed in the ESPR/GEIR, the Preferred Alternative would not have any additional 
impacts on the number of vehicles accessing the local ground transportation network. 


Massport is constantly striving to make Logan Airport a more efficient airport with fewer impacts on 
the surrounding communities. These efforts include improving mass transit access to Logan Airport. 
The ESPR/GEIR and its Annual Updates discuss Massport’s extensive Ground Access Management 
Plan. The goals of the Ground Access Management Plan are to: a) increase the overall efficiency of 
the metropolitan transportation system through interagency coordination; b) increase annual air 
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passenger HOV mode share to 35.2 percent by the time annual air passengers reach 37.5 million; c) 
reduce employee reliance on commuting alone by private automobile; d) provide adequate long-term 
parking within the limits of the Logan Airport Parking Freeze; and e) improve management of ground 
access and infrastructure through technology. For key achievements towards reaching these goals 
refer to Topical Response 12.1. 
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18.1 Alternatives 


Small commuter flights that account for 40% of total Logan operations carry only 10% of Logan 
passengers. These flights should be moved to other airports. 


Carriers are not likely to transfer commuter flights from Logan to regional airports since the regional 
airports do not offer the range of connecting markets that are offered from Logan Airport and they do 
not offer the same convenient access to Boston, New England's most populous city and its largest 
business and cultural center. While Logan does have a high percentage of non-jet aircraft, these 
aircraft play an important role, providing small communities with access to the national air 
transportation system. Regional carrier flights at Boston generally serve small communities that rely 
on these services for (1) connections to flights at Logan Airport that are not available at regional 
airports and (2) access to the greater Boston area. An examination of Logan Airport's 10 largest 
turboprop markets for the 12 months ending June 30, 2000 (latest available data) indicates that 51 
percent of the passengers on these flights are connecting passengers. Most of the connecting 
passengers for these markets are from small New England and upstate New York communities that 
must transfer to another flight at Logan Airport to reach their final destination. For example, 71 
percent of the passengers on Logan-bound regional carrier flights from Bangor connect onto other 
flights at Boston. Other markets with a high share of connecting passengers include: Portland (78 
percent); New York JFK (65 percent); and Burlington (63 percent). The JFK market is different from 
the others in that the connecting passengers on these flights primarily originate from Logan and 
transfer to international flights departing from JFK. In FY 2000, several carriers - American Eagle, 
TWA Express, and United Express - were operating turboprop flights between Logan Airport and 
JFK in order to provide passenger feed to international flights at JFK. Several of Logan Airport's top 
turboprop markets have a high percentage of local passengers: Rochester (85 percent); Syracuse 
(72 percent); and Westchester County (84 percent). These are relatively small New England air 
passenger markets that airlines choose to serve from Logan Airport, because Logan Airport is 
closest to the largest concentration of demand - the City of Boston. 


Federal constitutional provisions (i.e., preemption, commerce, and equal protection clauses), federal 
aviation statutes and regulations, and contractual provisions related to Federal Airport Improvement 
Program grant covenants, restrict Massport’s ability to control the number and types of aircraft 
operations at Logan Airport. Congress has specifically forbidden airport operators from exercising 
any discriminatory action against any class of airport users. 


18.2 Regional Airports 


Activity at the regional airports should have been presented in terms of operations rather than 
percentage increases. 


The discussion of regional airports in the EIS documents is intended to show the role that these 
airports play in the New England Airport system, and how they can provide relief to Logan by 
accommodating a greater share of the region’s growth in air travel demand. Passenger traffic is a 
better descriptor for analyzing this than aircraft operations. As airlines add convenient, competitive 
services at the regional airports, the airports become more attractive to passengers, which was 
shown in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR to have slowed the rate of passenger growth at Logan Airport. 


18.3. North-South Rail Link 


Construction of the North-South Rail Link would extend Amtrak's high-speed Acela service to 
Northern New England and will significantly reduce air passenger demand at Logan and the regional 
airports for trips under 400 miles. 


The proposed North-South Rail Link Project (NSRL) would link Boston’s North Station and South 
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Station and allow Amtrak to extend its high-speed Acela service to North Station and beyond to the 
Woburn Regional Transportation Center. The MBTA's environmental review of the NSRL project has 
been underway for several years. Completion of a Draft EIR has been delayed due to a lack of 
funding for the project. Early analysis indicates that the North-South Rail Link would divert 46,700 
annual passengers from Logan Airport in 2020. This equals less than one-half of one percent of 
Logan Airport's CY 2000 passengers. 


Regional Alternatives 


If most of Logan's passengers are from Route 128 and beyond, why must the region's flight capacity 
be concentrated at Logan Airport? 


Logan’s role within the regional airport system is a function of its proximity to the largest 
concentration of population, income, business and cultural activity in New England. The 1999 Logan 
Airport Passenger Survey indicates that Logan’s passenger demand is highly concentrated within the 
I-495 region, which accounts for 86% of all Logan origin-destination (O&D) passengers. This region is 
the largest generator of outbound trips as well as visiting business and leisure passengers in all of 
New England. 


While Logan will remain the region’s largest airport, there is a need to expand the role of regional 
airports. The FAA and Massport are both active proponents of efforts to lessen New England’s 
reliance on Logan Airport to meet all of its inter-city travel needs. Several regional transportation 
studies undertaken in the early 1990s recommended expanded roles for regional airports and 
development of high-speed rail in addition to infrastructure improvements at Logan Airport, such as 
Runway 14/32, for meeting the region’s future travel needs. 


Regional efforts started in the early 1990s have already been successful at increasing the utilization 
of regional airports as alternatives to Logan for passengers originating from outside I-495. A 
comparison of the 1996 and 1999 Logan Airport Passenger Surveys indicates that the geographic 
area from where Logan draws its passengers is shrinking. In 1999 Logan Airport attracted 3.3 million 
passengers from outside |-495 compared to 4.8 million in 1996. 


To further the role of regional airports the FAA, Massport, the Massachusetts Aeronautics 
Commission, the other New England states, the Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode Island 
Airport Corporation are conducting the New England Regional Airport System Plan Update. The 
study will forecast long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire region; identify operational, 
capacity, and environmental constraints to growth; and formulate strategies for maximizing regional 
airport use and creating a balanced and efficient regional airport network. 


Regional Study 


A comprehensive study of regional air travel demand is needed to maximize the efficiency of the 
existing New England airport system and to assess where airport growth and expansion are required. 


To further the role of regional airports, the FAA, Massport, the Massachusetts Aeronautics 
Commission, the other 5 New England states, the Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode 
Island Airport Corporation are conducting the New England Regional Airport System Plan Update, 
which will update and expand the 1995 New England Regional Airports Air Service Study. The new 
study will forecast long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire region, identify operational 
capacity and environmental constraints to growth, and formulate strategies for maximizing regional 
airport use and creating a balanced and efficient regional airport network. The study will include a 
forum for peer review and the sharing of information with experts in other transportation disciplines. 
Peer review will be provided by a panel of independent experts from area colleges and universities as 
well as representatives from the U.S. DOT's Inter-Modal Working Group, which consists of experts 
from the Federal Highway Administration, the Federal Transit Authority, and the Federal Rail 
Administration, in addition to the FAA. Also, the Volpe National Transportation Systems Center has 
been added to the Project Team to provide analysis of rail options as well as independent peer 
review. An FAA grant was issued on August 28, 2001 to both Massport and Massachusetts 
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Aeronautics Commission to fund the study. Refer to Appendix C of the Final ElS for the Scope of 
Work for the New England Regional Airport System Plan Update. 


While greater use of the regional airports and high-speed rail will provide relief to Logan Airport, 
these initiatives fail to address a significant source of Logan’s airside delays. The Preferred 
Alternative provides clear benefits at current and future traffic levels by reducing preventable delays 
that occur during northwest wind conditions. Northwest wind delays at Logan Airport, which 
inconvenience and create unnecessary costs for hundreds of thousands of air passengers each year 
as well as avoidable environmental impacts, cannot be mitigated through regional alternatives. 


Worcester 
Worcester has the capacity to handle 800,000 passengers, yet only 100,000 were handled in 2000. 


Since 1995, Massport has worked closely with the City of Worcester to aggressively market the 
Worcester Regional Airport to airlines as a means of increasing the airport's utilization by area 
passengers. Massport increased its involvement with the Worcester Regional Airport by assuming 
operational responsibility of the airport on January 15, 2000. On February 1, 2000, Delta Connection 
began serving Worcester Regional Airport with two daily nonstop roundtrip flights on regional jet 
aircraft to Atlanta. On July 6, 2000, American Eagle began service to New York JFK Airport with three 
daily nonstop roundtrip flights on turboprop aircraft. Other new services include Pan Am service to 
Orlando Sanford International and American Eagle RJ service to Chicago O’Hare. In just one year, 
Massport obtained new air services that resulted in a two-fold increase in Worcester’s passenger 
traffic. Massport is in ongoing discussions with other carriers regarding potential new services at 
Worcester Regional Airport. In addition, MassHighway is analyzing alternative highway routes that 
would improve surface access from I-90 and I-290 to the Worcester Regional Airport and have begun 
preparation of the Greater Worcester Access Improvements Project Draft EIS/EIR. 


Providence 


As part of its commitment to supporting the development of the regional airports, Massport should 
include mitigation commitments for the cost of rail service to T.F. Green Airport in the Final EIS/EIR. 


The Rhode Island Department of Transportation, along with the City of Warwick and the RI Economic 
Development Council have proposed construction of the Warwick/T.F. Green Intermodal Station, an 
Amtrak/Commuter Rail Station on the Northeast Corridor with a people mover connection to T.F. 
Green/Providence Airport. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has supported this initiative by 
joining with Rhode Island in a formal agreement allowing the MBTA to extend Commuter Rail service 
from Boston’s South Station and the Route 128 train station to the Warwick/T.F. Green Intermodal 
Station when it is completed. 


FAA policy requires mitigation that is specific to environmental impacts caused by the project. The 
comprehensive Mitigation Program to be implemented by the FAA and Massport is described in 
Chapter 4 of the Final EIS. In addition to project-specific mitigation, a number of other 
environmentally beneficial actions designed to reduce the impact of Logan Airport operations on 
surrounding communities are proposed and are described in Chapter 4 of this Final EIS. See also 
Appendix B of the Final EIS for Massport's Section 61 findings which concluded the state 
environmental review process under MEPA. 


Hanscom 


The failure to discuss Hanscom as an Alternative appears to be a major environmental justice issue. 
Hanscom is surrounded by affluent, non-minority populations while Logan is not. 


Hanscom Field’s primary function in New England’s regional transportation system is to handle 
general aviation including corporate and pilot training flights. The FAA officially designates Hanscom 
Field as a general aviation reliever airport to Logan in the National Plan of Integrated Airport Systems 
(NPIAS). In this role, Hanscom accommodated over 200,000 general aviation operations in 2000 
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compared to only 35,000 at Logan Airport. In addition, Hanscom Field receives limited commercial 
airline services from Shuttle America as covered by the Hanscom Field Master Plan and Massport’s 
1980 Noise Regulations for Hanscom Field. While limited commercial services at Hanscom will help 
to lessen the region’s reliance on Logan Airport, it will not eliminate the need for Airside 
improvements at Logan. 


The FAA and Massport support greater use of the regional airports like Hanscom to provide relief to 
Logan Airport, but regional airport use will not address a significant source of Logan’s airside delays. 
The Preferred Alternative provides clear benefits at past, current and future Logan activity levels by 
reducing preventable delays that occur during northwest wind conditions. Northwest wind delays at 
Logan Airport, which inconvenience and create unnecessary costs for hundreds of thousands of air 
passengers each year and result in avoidable environmental impacts, cannot be mitigated through 
regional alternatives. 


The Preferred Alternative compared to the No Action Alternative would orient more flights over 
Boston Harbor rather than close-in communities, reduce noise exposure in the areas experiencing 
the highest noise impacts, and reduce air pollution associated with aircraft delays. These 
environmental consequences would benefit the surrounding communities that are most impacted by 
Logan Airport. 


The Environmental Justice analysis presented in the EIS found that there would be no high and 
adverse disproportionate impacts to minority or low-income populations resulting from the 
implementation of the Preferred Alternative. Based on Census 2000 data, 34 percent of the 
population within the 65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred Alternative is minority, compared to the 
baseline Suffolk County minority population of 48 percent. Based on 1990 Census data, less than two 
percent of the population within the 65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred Alternative has a household 
income less than 150 percent of the poverty level. (Income data from Census 2000 will not be 
released until June 2002.) 


Refer to Section 6.8 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR and Section 3.8.2 of the Final EIS for more 
information on the Environmental Justice analyses. These analyses meet all applicable requirements. 
Low-income and minority populations were defined in accordance with Federal Executive Order 
12898, the Final United States Department of Transportation Order, and the Council on 
Environmental Quality’s guidance on Environmental Justice. 


18.9 Alternatives 


Logan Airport is already over capacity, and there is a need for regional solutions. Massport should 
consider regional alternatives to Logan Airport such as high-speed rail, teleconferencing, regional 
airport development and ground access improvements, or construction of a second major airport. 


Today, Logan can accommodate approximately 120 hourly operations. This capacity is available 
nearly 80 percent of the time, and when it is available, there are minimal delays. While greater use of 
the regional airports and high-speed rail will provide relief to Logan Airport, these initiatives fail to 
address a significant source of Logan’s airside delays. The Preferred Alternative provides clear 
benefits at current and future traffic levels by reducing preventable delays that occur during northwest 
wind conditions. Northwest wind delays at Logan Airport, which inconvenience and create 
unnecessary costs for hundreds of thousands of air passengers each year as well as avoidable 
environmental impacts, cannot be mitigated through regional alternatives. 


Several regional transportation studies undertaken in the early 1990s concluded that expanded roles 
for regional airports, high-speed rail and infrastructure improvements at Logan Airport were needed 
to meet the region’s long-term intercity transportation needs. Federal, state and local agencies 
throughout the region share the goal of improving New England’s transportation network and have 
already begun to work, both independently and cooperatively, to achieve an improved, integrated 
regional transportation network. 
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Great strides have been made in the last decade. Regional airports have become meaningful 
alternatives to Logan Airport for certain market signals and passengers traveling to and from New 
York can now choose high-speed rail over air travel. These are significant achievements that resulted 
from years of planning efforts involving many different agencies including the New England states. 
Local airport authorities and the FAA were responsible for significant infrastructure investments at the 
region’s airports. Through individual and cooperative efforts, the regional airports have attracted 
meaningful airline services and have increased their share of the region’s travel demand. Massport 
has assumed operating responsibility for the Worcester Regional Airport, which is capable of 
handling more of the region’s air travel. In just one year, Massport obtained new air services for the 
airport, which resulted in a two-fold increase in Worcester’s passenger traffic. 


State governments have undertaken a number of road and commuter rail projects to improve access 
throughout the region and make regional airports more accessible. The Federal Rail Administration 
and Amtrak have implemented high-speed rail along the Northeast Corridor, the only active 
high-speed rail service in the nation. 


To further the role of regional airports, the FAA, Massport, the Massachusetts Aeronautics 
Commission, the other 5 New England states, the Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode 
Island Airport Corporation are conducting the New England Regional Airport System Study Plan, an 
update of the 1995 New England Regional Airports Air Service Study. The update will forecast 
long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire region, identify operational capacity and 
environmental constraints to growth, and formulate strategies for maximizing regional airport use and 
creating a balanced and efficient regional airport network. Regional airport, aviation and 
transportation planning officials from each of the six New England states will participate in the study. 
Phase 1 of the study is expected to be completed by the end of 2002. 


In 1989, the Commonwealth’s Second Major Airport Siting Study (SMA) evaluated several potential 
sites for a major second airport and identified three potential sites for further review. The SMA also 
noted the existence of community opposition and the need for a 10 to 15 year period to complete the 
site selection process and environmental review, in addition to a multi-year construction period. 
Hence, development of a second major airport would do nothing to reduce existing delays or delays 
expected over the next 20 years. 


18.10 GA 


The SDEIS/FEIR should have presented alternatives that shift general aviation activity to the regional 
airports. Furthermore, it failed to identify impediments to moving GA to Hanscom (or other regional 
airports), as required in the MEPA Certificate. 


Federal constitutional provisions (i.e., preemption, commerce, and equal protection clauses), federal 
aviation statutes and regulations, and contractual provisions related to Federal Airport Improvement 
Program grant covenants, restrict Massport’s ability to control the number and types of aircraft 
operations at Logan Airport. Airport proprietors are not allowed to implement an access restriction 
such as a GA ban without following the procedures of FAR Part 161. The FAA's Part 161 process is a 
difficult process for airports to undertake because of the demanding legal requirements that must be 
satisfied in order to obtain approval for access restrictions. To date, no large air carrier airport has 
been able to obtain an approval for a Part 161 mandatory access restriction. Naples, a general 
aviation airport in Florida, submitted a Part 161 application, proposing a 24-hour ban on Stage 2 
aircraft under 75,000 pounds, to the FAA in June 2000. The FAA ruled that the submission was 
incomplete. Naples is in the process of performing supplemental analysis requested by the FAA. 


Regional airports already accommodate most of the general aviation (GA) activity in New England. 
According to the FAA’s Terminal Area Forecast, actual data for 1999 show that only 5 percent of the 
general aviation activity that occurred at airports within |-495 was handled by Logan Airport. The FAA 
has designated Hanscom Field as a general aviation reliever airport to Logan in the National Plan of 
Integrated Airport Systems (NPIAS). Massport has also taken steps to encourage the diversion of 
general aviation operations to Hanscom Field by not assessing landing fees at Hanscom Field. As the 
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region’s largest GA reliever airport, Hanscom accommodated 212,000 GA operations in 2000, more 
than 6 times the 35,000 GA operations that occurred at Logan Airport. 


Greater use of regional airports may lessen the region’s reliance on Logan Airport, but because it will 
not address a unique aspect of Logan’s airside delays, it is not a substitute for the Preferred 
Alternative. While Logan Airport’s normal airfield capacity is approximately 120 operations per hour, 
the airport cannot maintain this capacity during moderate to strong northwest wind conditions 
because of a deficiency in the airfield layout. Logan can only operate on one or two runways during 
moderate to strong northwest winds compared to the typical three-runway configurations used in all 
other VFR conditions. Increased use of regional airports will not prevent the decline in Logan Airport's 
capacity that occurs under northwest wind conditions. Construction of Runway 14/32 is the only 
measure that would allow Logan Airport to maintain its normal operating capacity during northwest 
wind conditions. 


18.11 Ground Access 


The SDEIS/FEIR did not adequately and properly quantify the impacts of existing ground access 
projects on regional airport traffic levels as required by the MEPA Certificate on the Draft EIS/EIR. 


The June 15, 2001 EOEA Certificate on the FEIR states, “The FEIR reports on the current status of 
ground access improvements to all four airports, as proposed by state transportation agencies in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. ... As required in the DEIR certificate, the 
document quantifies the effects of these measures upon projected passenger levels at each of the 
airports...” See Chapter 2, Section 2.8 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. 


Rail and other innovative ground access measures to increase the use of regional airports will be 
explored in the upcoming New England Regional Airport System Plan Update. The study will be 
conducted by the FAA, the Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission (MAC), Massport, the 5 other 
New England states, Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode Island Airport Corporation (RIAC). 
The update will forecast long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire region, identify 
operational capacity and environmental constraints to growth, and formulate strategies for maximizing 
regional airport use and creating a balanced and efficient regional airport network. An important part 
of the study will be to assess the current ground access network and any planned improvements, and 
to formulate creative ground access strategies for enhancing the attractiveness and use of regional 
airports in New England. An FAA grant was issued on August 28, 2001 to both Massport and 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission to fund the study. 


18.12 New Bedford 


Massport did not consider the potential for all-cargo operations at New Bedford as a potential 
measure to shift all-cargo operations away from Logan. 


There is an ongoing EIS to study the potential for air cargo operations at New Bedford. This study 
has not yet selected a Preferred Alternative that involves cargo capability, so it is not yet reasonably 
foreseeable that all-cargo operations could shift from Logan to New Bedford. 


In 2000, all-cargo operations accounted for less than 3 percent (12,282 operations) of total aircraft 
operations at Logan Airport. The majority of all-cargo operations occur during off-peak hours, periods 
of low-demand, and do not contribute to delays at Logan Airport. While the potential for all-cargo 
operations at smaller, outlying airports like New Bedford and the Pease International Tradeport may 
lessen the demand for all-cargo operations at Logan Airport, it would not reduce airside delays at 
Logan Airport. Currently on-airport space at Logan Airport for all-cargo support services, such as 
warehousing, is limited and will be further reduced in the future. Carriers have responded to these 
influences by shifting some all-cargo activity, or growth, to regional airports. The New England 
Regional Airport System Plan Update, will forecast long-term cargo demand for the entire region, 
identify operational capacity and environmental constraints to growth, and formulate strategies for 
maximizing the use of regional airports for all-cargo services. The study will be conducted by the 
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FAA, the Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission (MAC), Massport, the 5 other New England states, 
Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode Island Airport Corporation (RIAC). 


Passenger Growth 


While growth has occurred at the regional airports, the introduction of Southwest Airlines (and other 
low cost carriers) typically induces additional demand. Thus, much of the activity reflects new 
travelers rather than diversion from Logan. 


The entry of Southwest Airlines and other low-fare carriers, such as Delta Express and MetroJet, into 
the regional airports resulted in significant traffic growth at the T.F. Green/Providence, Manchester 
and Hartford/Bradley airports. The traffic stimulation experienced at these airports from new services 
and low fares also includes diversion from alternative modes (i.e., autos, bus and rail) and diversion 
from other airports, mainly Logan. The nonstop jet services and lower air fares introduced by these 
carriers increases the attractiveness of the regional airports to the traveling public. As a result, the 
regional airports recapture air passengers that originate within their primary markets areas but 
formerly used Logan Airport to meet their air travel needs. The slowing of Logan Airport’s growth rate 
at a time when the national and regional economies were expanding is a clear indication that the 
low-fare service expansion at the regional airports diverted traffic from Logan Airport in addition to 
inducing demand. 


This is further validated by a comparison of Massport’s 1996 and 1999 Logan Air Passenger Surveys. 
Based on the survey findings it is estimated that Logan Airport attracted 3.3 million passengers from 
outside I-495 in 1999, compared to 4.8 million in 1996. Over the same period, total Logan Airport 
passengers increased from 25.1 million to 27.1 million. If the Logan Airport demand that originated 
from outside I-495 in 1996 grew at the same rate as demand from inside I-495, Logan would have 
accommodated an additional 2.4 million passengers, or 29.5 million passengers in 1999. Instead, 
Logan Airport handled 27.1 million passengers in 1999, and the regional airports captured more 
passengers originating outside I-495 than they previously did. 


Rail 


Massport has underestimated the number of Logan passengers that will use Amtrak's Acela Express 
high-speed rail service. 


This Final EIS relies on the official high-speed rail ridership and diversion estimates published in the 
Final Environmental Impact Statement/Report and Section4(f) Statement, Northeast Corridor 
Improvement Project, prepared by the Federal Rail Administration in October 1994. Amtrak has not 
publicly disclosed any updated projections of overall Acela Express ridership or the amount of traffic it 
is expected to divert from the Boston-New York air shuttle services. Refer to Volume 3, Appendix B of 
the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR for Amtrak’s written response to FAA's request for updated ridership 
numbers. 


Regional Airports 


There has been no analysis of operational, environmental, or capacity limitations of the regional 
airports. 


The Airside Project EIS Documents respond to federal scoping directives, applicable FAA 
environmental orders and all other NEPA requirements. The analyses in these documents provide 
appropriate analytical content for assessing the proposed Logan improvements under federal 
environmental laws. 


A regionwide study to assess the long-term potential for regional airports to accommodate a growing 
share of New England’s inter-city travel demand will be conducted by the FAA, the Massachusetts 
Aeronautics Commission (MAC), Massport, the 5 other New England states, Manchester Regional 
Airport, and the Rhode Island Airport Corporation (RIAC). The New England Regional Airport System 
Plan Update, will forecast long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire region, identify 
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operational capacity and environmental constraints to growth, and formulate strategies for maximizing 
regional airport utilization and creating a balanced and efficient regional airport network. Regional 
airport, aviation and transportation planning officials from each of the New England states will 
participate in the study. An FAA grant was issued on August 28, 2001 to both Massport and 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission to fund the study. 


Regional Transportation Authority 


A regional entity, such as a Regional Transportation Authority is needed to ensure an un-biased 
approach to regional transportation planning. 


To further the role of regional airports, the FAA, Massport, the Massachusetts Aeronautics 
Commission, the other 5 New England states, the Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode 
Island Airport Corporation are conducting the New England Regional Airport System Study Plan, an 
update of the 1995 New England Regional Airports Air Service Study. The study update will forecast 
long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire region, identify operational capacity and 
environmental constraints to growth, and formulate strategies for maximizing regional airport use and 
creating a balanced and efficient regional airport network. Regional airport, aviation and 
transportation planning officials from each of the six New England states, in addition to the FAA, and 
Massport, will participate in the study. The study will include a forum for peer review and the sharing 
of information with experts in other transportation disciplines. Peer review will be provided by a panel 
of independent experts from area colleges and universities as well as representatives from the U.S. 
DOT's Inter-Modal Working Group, which consists of experts from the Federal Highway 
Administration, the Federal Transit Authority, and the Federal Rail Administration, in addition to the 
FAA. Also, the Volpe National Transportation Systems Center has been added to the Project Team to 
provide analysis of rail options as well as independent peer review. An FAA grant was issued on 
August 28, 2001 to both Massport and Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission to fund the study. 
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19.1 


19.2 


19.3 


Impacts 


Runway 14/32 will result in water pollution in Boston Harbor from fuel and other environmental 
hazards. 


The Preferred Alternative will not result in any adverse effect on water quality. Since fueling does not 
occur on the airfield at Logan Airport, Runway 14/32 would not result in any fuel entering Boston 
Harbor waters. Although pollutant loading may increase slightly as a result of deicing Runway 14/32, 
the general quality of the run-off would not be different from existing airfield run-off. Data has shown 
that deicing chemicals have an insignificant impact on the quality of harbor waters. Massport 
routinely monitors water quality pollutants in accordance with its responsibilities under the Clean 
Water Act. Massport’s outfall sampling summary for Logan Airport in 1999 is contained in Appendix H 
of the 1999 ESPR. The data for 2000 will be presented in the 2000 Environmental Data Report 
(EDR). 


Measures 


Discharge impacts should have been presented in terms of mass loading rates such as total pounds 
per day rather than concentrations. 


The mass loading of particular water quality constituents was not included in the Draft EIS or Final 
EIR for several reasons: 

1. Mass loading can vary between one year to the next particularly for deicing constituents. Until a 
mass loading is diluted through mass balance computations, the actual water quality impact cannot 
be fully realized. 

2. The water quality standards and toxicity criteria are given as chronic and acute concentrations, not 
mass loading. 

3. The actual runoff data that were provided in Table 5.5-2 of the Draft EIS/R, represents the actual 
water quality conditions of the runoff entering the Harbor from an area of the airfield that is very 
actively used for landings and takeoffs. 

4. The use of actual monitoring data was more appropriate because the data can then be compared 
with specific water quality standards and criteria. 


Glycol 


Approximately 50% to 80% of de-icing glycols end up in the harbor, where they deplete the water of 
oxygen and kill fish. Increased flights will exacerbate this problem and cause a decline in Boston 
Harbor water quality. 


As stated in the Draft EIS/EIR, Runway 14/32 will be de-iced when weather conditions dictate. 
Taxiways are not routinely deiced and the Preferred Alternative will not result in any additional aircraft 
deicing or satellite deicing stations. The existing drainage system will be reconfigured, where 
necessary, to accommodate additional stormwater runoff. Data shows that present run-off from 
airfield operations is not a significant source of contaminants to the harbor. However, Massport will 
install a low-flow chamber to capture any contaminants contained in the first flush stormwater. 
Although portions of the airfield pervious surfaces will be paved, adequate vegetated areas will be 
provided between paved surfaces and the new drainage inlets to provide suitable levels of treatment. 
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20.1 Existing Health Studies 


Studies in both Chicago and Winthrop have found that residents living near airports have higher rates 
of respiratory illness and other diseases. Logan Airport causes serious health problems, such as 
asthma, cancer, respiratory diseases and others, for residents of surrounding communities. 


There are no conclusive data that show a causal relationship between airport operations and 
illnesses such as asthma, cancer and respiratory diseases. The Chicago O’Hare study, completed in 
August 2000 for the City of Park Ridge, Illinois, consisted of a short-term evaluation of toxic air 
pollutants up- and down-wind of the airport and a corresponding risk assessment to human health 
based on the monitoring results. The authors of this report admit that the data is very limited, the 
findings are preliminary and much more information needs to be collected before the relationship, if 
any, between airport emissions and human health can be reliably established. In any event, the data 
from a study of the Chicago O’Hare Airport can not be easily extrapolated to another airport. 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR presented a summary of the results of the Winthrop Health Study. The 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Bureau of Environmental Health Assessment (BEHA) 
reviewed the results of the Winthrop Health Study and concluded that the methodology used to 
conduct the study and interpret the results limits the validity of the conclusions drawn by the 
investigators. (Letter from Susan K. Condon, Director, Bureau of Environmental Health Assessment 
to William P. Frazier, Director, Department of Health, Town of Winthrop, dated January 5, 2000.) 


The Massachusetts Department of Public Health is conducting a study of the relationship between air 
pollution and public health, focusing on respiratory and cardiovascular effects for communities within 
a five-mile radius of Logan Airport. Massport has been cooperating with the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the City of Boston on public health issues and will continue to facilitate monitoring 
of airport-related emissions by DEP and others, by assisting in monitoring site selection and providing 
agencies with air quality data, airport activity data, and meteorological data. Additional studies that 
will help advance the knowledge of this subject are currently underway under the direction of FAA, 
EPA and others. 


20.2 New Health Study 


Massport should perform a comprehensive health study to quantify the health impacts of Logan on 
the bordering communities. 


The available public health studies for communities adjacent to Logan Airport were reviewed and 
presented in Section 6.8 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. The Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health is conducting a study of the relationship between air pollution and public health, focusing on 
respiratory and cardiovascular effects for communities within a five-mile radius of Logan Airport. In 
addition, Massport will conduct an air quality monitoring program in neighborhoods surrounding the 
airport, with a focus on air toxics. Monitoring results will be presented within the ESPR and its annual 
updates, the EDRs (Environmental Data Reports). Massport has been cooperating with the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the City of Boston on public health issues and will continue to 
facilitate monitoring of airport-related emissions by DEP and others, by assisting in monitor site 
selection and providing agencies with air quality data, airport activity data, and meteorological data. 


20.3 Learning 
Aircraft noise impedes the learning ability of children. 
Massport, with the help of FAA funding, has undertaken an aggressive and extensive program to 


provide sound insulation treatments for all schools within the DNL 65 dB school day/school year 
contour (which covers a wider geographic area than the Airport’s 65 dB DNL contour). Sound 
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20.4 


20.5 


Learning 


insulation provided through 

Massport's school sound insulation program is designed to restore the learning environment such 
that speech interference from aircraft overflights is no longer a concern. The Federal Interagency 
Committee on Aviation Noise (FICAN) is currently evaluating the effectiveness of school sound 
insulation on improving learning environments. 


Massport and the FAA developed a set of noise exposure contours for the Preferred Alternative 
under the 29M Low Fleet for an 8-hour school day during the normal school year. This metric is 
referred to as the School Day Leq(8) and is discussed in Appendix E of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. 
The figure accompanying the text shows that there are no schools within the 60 dB Leq(8) contour for 
the Preferred Alternative, indicating that no sound insulation of schools is needed for mitigation of 
noise impacts. Regardless, the Preferred Alternative provides a noise benefit by reducing the 
number of people exposed to the highest noise levels. 


Chelsea Creek 


The Chelsea Creek Comparative Risk Assessment is misrepresented as a tool that could adequately 
stand as a broad, scientific measure of public health and quality of life in Chelsea and East Boston. 


The Supplemental DEIS/FEIR did not present the Chelsea Creek Action Group Risk Assessment as 
a broad scientific measure of public health and quality of life measures in Chelsea and East Boston. 
Public health studies for Chelsea were researched and reviewed for the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR in 
an effort to assess other cumulative or multiple exposures within minority communities affected by the 
Preferred Alternative, i.e., Chelsea. As stated in Section 6.8.6.4 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, the 
purpose of the Chelsea Creek Comparative Risk Assessment Study was to conduct a comprehensive 
public outreach to ascertain from residents, physicians, public health experts, and environmental 
leaders their perspectives on environmental and health risks in the Chelsea Creek area with the 
objective of helping the community to prioritize actions that could reduce these risks. 


Noise Pollution 


Medical studies have repeatedly demonstrated the negative health impacts of noise pollution, 
including nighttime sleep deprivation, high blood pressure and heart stress, job distractions, and poor 
learning. 


The FAA, EPA, HUD, and other federal agencies have identified DNL 65 dB as the level below which 
all land uses are considered compatible with residential uses while a DNL of 65 dB or above is 
considered a significant noise impact.. The Preferred Alternative would orient more flights over 
Boston Harbor and away from close-in communities thereby reducing noise levels in the areas of 
highest noise exposure. 


The Airside analysis indicates that in all future scenarios implementation of the Preferred Alternative 
would reduce the population exposed to DNL 70 dB and above, particularly in East Boston and 
Winthrop. Under the 29M Low fleet, the Preferred Alternative would reduce the population in East 
Boston above 70 dB DNL by 9% and above 75 db DNL by 100%, compared to the No Action 
Alternative. Similarly, the population in Winthrop exposed to 70 db DNL would be reduced by 2% and 
the population exposed to 75 db DNL or greater would be reduced by 61%. Even greater reductions 
in noise exposure are expected at higher activity levels, such as the 37.5M High scenario. In this 
scenario, the Preferred Alternative would reduce the East Boston population exposed to 70 db DNL 
or higher by 56%. In Winthrop there would be a 42% reduction in the population exposed to 70 db 
DNL or higher. These environmental benefits are not detrimental to human health. 
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21.1 


21.2 


21.3 


21.4 


Generic Airport Impacts vs. Project Specific Impacts 


Jet operations at Logan will grow in the future (independent of the project) and nighttime operations 
will increase. Both will significantly increase noise and air pollution impacts. The FAA should 
consider the cumulative (overall) impact of Logan Airport; not just the impacts associated with the 
proposed improvements. 


In accordance with Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ) regulations and guidance and FAA 
implementing directives, Section 2.3 of the Final EIS and Section 7.3 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR 
analyzed the past, present, and reasonably foreseeable future actions in the vicinity of Logan Airport 
and determined that there were no cumulative impacts related to the Airside Project, other than 
temporary construction-related impacts. The purpose of the Airside Project is to reduce current and 
projected levels of airfield congestion and delay and to enhance the safety of aircraft operations at 
Logan. Massport’s ongoing and proposed landside improvements to enhance the efficiency of 
passenger processing, include terminal modernization, as well as roadway, parking and service area 
improvements. The landside projects will not affect the design or implementation of the Airside 
Project, which has independent utility, nor will the Airside Project improvements affect the design or 
implementation of any of the landside projects. All airside and landside projects, where required, will 
continue to be the subject of separate comprehensive environmental analysis that examines 
cumulative environmental impacts. FAA also examines pertinent GEIR/ESPR documents which 
provide cumulative impact analysis of Logan operations, impacts and mitigation. 


Master Plan 


Massport should undertake a full Airport Master Plan in place of the Environmental Status and 
Planning Report (formerly the Generic Environmental Impact Report). 


The Airside Project is the result of a comprehensive process that included substantial planning 
activity by both Massport and the FAA. This process included the FAA Airport Capacity 
Enhancement Plan for Logan Airport in 1992 and the Logan Airside Improvements Feasibility Study 
in 1995. In addition, Massport’s Environmental Planning and Status Report (ESPR, formerly GEIR) 
provides a cumulative impact analysis of Logan operations, impacts and mitigation, and complements 
project-specific environmental review documents. 


Property Values 
Logan Airport depresses property values for neighboring communities. 


This comment refers to the general operation of the Airport, and not impacts associated with the 
Airside Project. The Preferred Alternative would reduce air pollution associated with aircraft delays, 
more equitably distribute noise impacts in accordance with PRAS goals, direct more aircraft 
operations over Boston Harbor rather than close-in communities, and reduce nighttime noise 
compared to the No Action Alternative. These environmental and operational benefits would not 
depress property values. 


Segmentation 


There is an interrelationship between the airside and landside facilities at Logan and therefore the 
Airport Project does not have "independent utility". 


The purpose of the Airside Project is to reduce current and projected levels of airfield congestion and 
delay and to enhance the safety of aircraft operations at Logan. Massport’s ongoing and proposed 
landside improvements are designed to enhance the efficiency of passenger processing, and include 
terminal modernization, as well as roadway, parking and service area improvements. The landside 
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21.7 


21.8 


Segmentation 


projects will not affect the design or implementation of the Airside Project, nor will the Airside Project 
improvements affect the design or implementation of any of the landside projects. 


All airside and landside projects, where required, will continue to be the subject of separate 
comprehensive environmental analysis by project proponents in accordance with federal and state 
regulations. 


Safety 


As air traffic increases at Logan, the likelihood of both ground and in-air collisions of aircraft increase 
dramatically. 


This comment is not related to the Airside Project itself, since the Preferred Alternative will not 
increase traffic at Logan Airport. See Section 3.7 of this Final ElS for additional discussion of the 
potential for induced demand. Regardless, elements of the Preferred Alternative are designed to 
enhance the safe operation of Logan’s runway and taxiway system. The proposed taxiway 
improvements will enhance safety by simplifying Logan’s complex taxiway layout, minimizing the 
opportunity for pilot confusion and allowing a more orderly flow of ground traffic. The impetus for the 
taxiway improvement concepts was the 1993 report “Runway Incursion Mitigation Plan, Taxiway 
Relocation Study.” The primary purpose of reducing the approach minimums on Runways 22L, 27, 
15R, and 33L is to enhance safety by providing aircraft with positive instrument guidance at low 
altitudes, by allowing aircraft to use runways more aligned with the wind during low visibility 
conditions, and by reducing the probability of missed approaches. The proposed reduced minimums 
at Logan Airport would be consistent with recommended practices as established in FAA Order 
8260.3B, United States Standards for Terminal Instrument Procedures. Refer to Section 3.6, Safety 
Benefits of the Taxiway Improvements and Reduced Minimums, of this Final EIS. 


Land Use 


The impacts of relocating the cargo building for construction of Runway 14/32 were not adequately 
addressed in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, nor were the associated costs presented. 


The tenants of Building 60 are primarily involved in the business of consolidating and forwarding of 
freight and can relocate to available off-airport warehouse/industrial space in various communities 
around Logan. They do not need to be located on or adjacent to the airport. Relocation assistance 
will be provided to all eligible tenants in accordance with applicable provisions of the “Uniform 
Relocation Assistance and Real Property Acquisition Act of 1970, as amended and Part 24 of 49 
CFR, as well as MGL Chapter 79A and implementing regulations. The final choice of the relocation 
site will be up to each individual, eligible tenant. Updated design and construction costs for the 
Preferred Alternative, including the costs associated with demolition of the cargo building, are 
presented in Table 2.3-2 in the Final EIS. 


ESPR 


Massport should conduct a comprehensive environmental impact study that also tracks and monitors 
Massport's mitigation commitments. 


The Environmental Status and Planning Report (ESPR, formerly the GEIR) process presents a 
cumulative impact analysis of Logan’s annual operations at all landside and airside facilities and 
specifically presents and tracks Massport's mitigation commitments. Through the ESPR process, 
Massport has committed to specific programs to reduce the environmental effects of overall airport 
operations. The FAA considers the ESPR/GEIR analyses when reviewing project-specific ElSs such 
as this one for the Airside Project. The ESPR/GEIR is specifically incorporated by reference in the 
Airside EIS Documents. In addition, cumulative environmental impacts associated with the Preferred 
Alternative are addressed in Section 7.4 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR and in Section 2.3 of this 
Final EIS. 


Land Use 
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Land Use 


While the document states that the Airside Project is consistent with local land use plans, it is 
inconsistent with Somerville's plans for revitalizing Assembly Square, with plans for the rehabilitation 
of East Boston neighborhoods, plans for the South Boston Seaport District, and other local land use 
plans. While the FAA seems to limit this provision for consistency with local zoning, the conflicts 
between these plans and the proposed projects should be considered. 


The proposed airside improvements are located on the airport, which is within the Logan International 
Airport Subdistrict (LIA) of the East Boston Neighborhood District Zoning Article (Article 53). While 
Massport is not subject to local zoning regulation in the performance of its essential governmental 
functions at Logan Airport, the proposed airside improvements are nonetheless consistent with the 
stated purpose of the of the subdistrict, which is "to accommodate those uses necessary to the 
operation of an international airport ...".__The proposed runway and taxiway construction is located on 
airport property and therefore will not result in the physical disruption or division of communities. The 
arrival and departure paths for aircraft using Runway 14/32 will be over Boston Harbor. Therefore 
there will be no conflict with future development along the South Boston waterfront as a result of the 
construction of unidirectional Runway 14/32. The 65 db DNL noise contour that extends over the 
South Boston waterfront is associated with departures on Runway 27, and is present under the No 
Action Alternative. 
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22.1 


22.2 


Commitments 


FAA's lack of compliance with the Runway 27 flight tracks raises doubts about the FAA's ability to 
increase achievement of PRAS goals, maintain over-water flight tracks, or maintain unidirectional 
operation of Runway 14/32. Similarly, Massport can't be trusted to honor its commitments (such as 
mitigation obligations). The communities need legally binding assurances that commitments will be 
honored, and that the proposed improvements are not yet another step in Massport's continuing plan 
for airport expansion. 


The Runway 14/32 concept under review in the Airside EIS allows unidirectional operations only, i.e., 
all aircraft arrivals would occur over Boston Harbor to the Runway 32 approach and all departures 
would initiate from Runway 14 heading out over Boston Harbor. The flight tracks depicted in the Draft 
EIS/EIR and the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR are representative of the new flight tracks that would be 
used for approaches to Runway 32 and departures from Runway 14. Flight tracks will differ from 
existing Runway 33L/15R air traffic control procedures only for portions of flight over the water. 


The discussion of the unidirectional limitation of Runway 14/32 set out in Section 8.5 of the 
Supplemental DEIS and Section 4.1 of the Final EIS is intended to provide assurances by the FAA 
and Massport that the unidirectional limitation will not be altered. Neither Massport nor the FAA have 
any plans or expectations that the unidirectional limitation will change. At the very least any future 
attempt to alter this commitment will require review and approval under both state (MEPA) and 
federal (NEPA) environmental permit requirements. In addition, Massport is willing to enter into an 
appropriate contractual agreement with another governmental unit and/or representative community 
group. Such an agreement would allow Runway 14/32 to be constructed and operated as a 
unidirectional runway only. Once an agreement between Massport and appropriate governmental 
and/or other parties is concluded, as contemplated in Massport's Section 61 Findings commitments, 
Massport will not be able to alter its commitment to unidirectionality without the consent of the other 
parties to the agreement. 


Regarding the achievement of PRAS goals, air traffic controllers presently have little or no flexibility 
for runway selection during periods of high demand. Consequently, the PRAS recommends an 
appropriate runway configuration to meet the demand. Unidirectional Runway 14/32 would give the 
controllers considerably more flexibility and allow them to improve achievement of PRAS goals. 
Section 4.3.4 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR shows that controllers have been improving 
conformance with respect to PRAS recommendations. Section 8.5 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR 
describes methods for more comprehensive monitoring of PRAS. These methods will be 
implemented by Massport as part of the mitigation program for the Airside Project and are included in 
Massport’s Section 61 Findings. 


Since the Airside Project does not alter air traffic control procedures and there is no specific reason to 
expect non-compliance with flight tracks, there is no current plan for specific conformance 
commitments. If a substantial number of aircraft are traveling outside of the proposed flight corridors 
for a runway, specific monitoring and conformance commitments will be considered at that time. 


Massport’s mitigation measures are reinforced through compliance with M.G.L. Chapter 30A, Section 
61 and through specific state and federal certificates approving projects that have mitigation. The 
status of the Section 61 Finding commitments are tracked and reported annually through the 
Environmental status and Planning Report process (ESPR, formerly GEIR). Mitigation measures in 
the FAA’s Record of Decision (ROD) represent FAA's commitment to their implementation. Refer to 
Chapter 4, Mitigation, in this Final EIS for a description of all FAA and Massport mitigation 
commitments. 


Sound Insulation 
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Sound Insulation 
The sound insulation program should be extended to the 60 dB DNL contour. 


The FAA, EPA, HUD, and other federal agencies have identified DNL 65 dB as the level below which 
noise levels are considered compatible with residential land uses and above which noise levels are 
considered eligible for federal funding. These guidelines were re-confirmed by the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Noise (FICON) in 1992. Sound insulation will be provided to all residences 
that fall outside the 65 dB DNL contour for the No Action Alternative under the 29M Low scenario, but 
are added to the 65 dB DNL contour as a result of the Preferred Alternative under the 29M Low 
scenario. See Section 4.1.2 of the Final EIS for a discussion of the project-specific sound insulation 
mitigation. 


Sound Insulation 


Massport's soundproofing commitments in the SDEIS/FEIR should not be subject to the availability of 
FAA funds or Federal grants. 


Logan Airport has one of the most comprehensive and progressive sound insulation programs of any 
airport in the country. It was initiated in 1980 before any airport began receiving federal funding to 
soundproof homes under FAR Part 150. It is the only program in the country to offer residents extra 
sound insulation treatment in a “room of preference” chosen by the homeowner and it is the only 
program in the country that received FAA approval to expand the area of eligibility by accounting for 
hill effects. In addition, as of the 1999-2000 construction season, FAA grants covering 80 percent of 
the cost of sound insulation (paid for by airline ticket taxes), combined with funds provided by 
Massport, had fully funded the sound insulation of all eligible dwelling units in Massport’s current 
sound insulation program. 


The FAA acknowledges that Massport has committed in its Section 61 Findings to provide any 
additional funds that may be necessary to complete the sound insulation of homes newly included in 
the 65dB DNL as a result of the implementation of the Preferred Alternative. See Appendix B of the 
Final ElS for Massport's Section 61 Findings. 


Sound Insulation 


Acoustic treatment (or sound insulation) is not full mitigation for noise impacts. 


While sound insulation does not mitigate exterior sound levels, it is a widely accepted measure 
considered appropriate for general mitigation of noise impacts. Sound insulation is very effective at 
reducing noise impacts inside the home. The Logan Airport sound insulation program is the only 
program in the country to offer residents extra sound insulation treatment in a “room of preference” 
chosen by the homeowner. While the implementation of the Preferred Alternative would bring 
additional homes within the criteria for inclusion in the sound insulation program, the inside of these 
homes will have lower noise levels than they would have had without sound insulation under the No 
Action Alternative. 


Furthermore, the Preferred Alternative would orient more flights over Boston Harbor and away from 
close-in communities thereby reducing exterior noise levels for people residing in the areas of highest 
noise exposure. Under all future scenarios implementation of the Preferred Alternative would reduce 
the population exposed to DNL 70 dB and above, particularly in East Boston and Winthrop. 


Air Quality Initiative 


Massport should be commended for its recent Air Quality Initiative to reduce air emissions associated 
with Logan Airport. However, the program should be part of the mitigation plan for the Airside 
Improvements Project to ensure that it is enforceable. 


The Air Quality Initiative (AQI) for Logan Airport, which is not related to the Airside Project, was 
developed by Massport as a strategy for retaining NOx emissions associated with Logan Airport 
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operations at 1999 levels. EOEA approved this program in March 2001. The progress of the AQI will 
be reported annually to the EOEA, appropriately in the Environmental Status and Planning Report 
(ESPR) or the annual Environmental Data Report (EDR). 
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23.1 EIS Standards 


The report does not meet FAA standard for EIS approval. 


The Airside Project EIS Documents respond to federal scoping directives and applicable FAA 
environmental orders and all other NEPA requirements. The analysis in these documents and various 
public comments provide appropriate analytical context for evaluating the project under Federal 
environmental laws. FAA's decision on the Final EIS will be reflected in the Federal Record of 
Decision (ROD). 


23.2 Panel Process 


The SDEIS/FEIR is flawed as the SDEIS Panel Process did not meet Administrator Garvey's call for 
an impartial look at delay reduction alternatives at Logan International Airport. 


In January 2000, in response to the FAA’s review of the Draft EIS, the FAA called for preparation of a 
Supplemental Draft EIS to address specific issues identified by the FAA following input from a SDEIS 
Panel consisting of six persons. At the FAA’s direction, three SDEIS Panel members were appointed 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts who favors the Airside Project and three 
were appointed by the Mayor of the City of Boston who opposes the Airside Project. Under the 
direction of the New England Region FAA, the SDEIS Panel convened in March 2000 and then met 
at least monthly with a final meeting in December 2000. Twelve meetings were held. To provide the 
appropriate background, the SDEIS Panel was presented with an Interim Supplemental Draft EIS; the 
Airside Project Draft EIS/EIR; responses to key letters written by members of the public, concerned 
agencies and public officials responding to the Airside Project Draft EIS/EIR; and a series of 15 visual 
and written presentations from the Project’s technical consulting team and independent industry 
experts. 


The FAA considered comments and requests put forward by the Supplemental DEIS Panel, EPA 


Region 1, the CAC, and other individuals and organizations in developing the scope of work for the 
Supplemental DEIS. 
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CAC Involvement 


There has been no CAC involvement in the SDEIS/FEIR, nor has Massport met with the CAC 
regarding Runway 14/32 since 1999. 


The FAA and/or Massport met with the CAC several times during the SDEIS Panel Process to 
receive their comments and requests for additional analysis in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. The 
FAA considered all comments and requests put forward by the CAC in addition to the SDEIS Panel, 
EPA Region 1 and other individuals and organizations in developing the scope of work for the 
Supplemental DEIS. Many of the CAC’s comments pertain to overall airport impacts, which are 
appropriately analyzed by Massport in its ESPR process, and not impacts that would result from the 
proposed Airside Improvements which are the subject of this Final EIS. Furthermore, the FAA, 
Massport, and the Airside consultants met with the CAC’s consultants and representatives of the 
CAC several times since 1999 to answer their questions and discuss the EIS analyses. The most 
recent of these meetings was held in May 2001. 


Community Meetings 


Massport has refused to meet with various interested communities, neighborhoods, and residents. 
They have refused many requests of the Cambridge City Council and as well as numerous inquiries 
from the South End. 


The FAA believes that the Airside Project involved an extensive public participation process that far 
exceeded the typical EIS public process. There was a period of extensive public review and comment 
during the preparation of the Draft EIS/EIR. Public comments were received on the ENF after it was 
filed during the summer of 1995. In the fall of 1995, several public scoping sessions were held to 
provide community input to the subsequent state and federal scopes for the project. To assure that 
the Airside analysis was conducted with awareness and input from all concerned parties, the 
Massport Board established the Airside Review Committee (ARC), which consists of the Community 
Advisory Committee (with representatives from 24 communities surrounding Logan Airport), and 11 
businesses and industry organizations. Massport also funded independent consultants for the CAC to 
provide them with the capacity to professionally assess the analysis and conclusions of the Airside 
Study. Between 1995 and 1999, Massport held 16 meetings with the ARC, an additional 15 meetings 
with just the CAC, and several meetings with the CAC consultants. In addition, Massport made 29 
presentations to elected officials, most of whom represent Logan Airport’s neighboring communities, 
and Massport held 45 meetings with community and business leaders, reaching an audience of more 
than 3,000 people. During the public comment period on the Draft EIS/EIR, the FAA held two public 
hearings. 


In January 2000, in response to the FAA’s review of the Draft EIS, the FAA called for preparation of a 
Supplemental Draft EIS to address specific issues identified by the FAA following input from a SDEIS 
Panel consisting of six persons. At the FAA’s direction, three SDEIS Panel members were appointed 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and three were appointed by the Mayor of 
the City of Boston. Under the direction of the New England Region FAA, the SDEIS Panel convened 
in March of 2000 and then met at least monthly with a final meeting in December of 2000. A total of 
12 meetings were held. To provide the appropriate background, the SDEIS Panel was presented 
with an Interim Supplemental Draft EIS, the Draft EIS/EIR, answers to key letters written by members 
of the public, concerned agencies and public officials responding to the Draft EIS/EIR, and a series of 
15 visual and written presentations from the Project’s technical consulting team and other 
independent industry experts. 


As part of the SDEIS Panel process, various community groups submitted questions to the FAA 
through Panel Member Mary Ellen Welch. Responses to these individual questions, in addition to the 
hundreds of public comment letters received on the Draft EIS/EIR, were included in the Supplemental 
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Community Meetings 


DEIS/FEIR. See Volume 3, Appendix A for responses to comments submitted by SDEIS Panel 
member Welch, and Volumes 4 — 11 for Responses to Comment letters on the Draft EIS/EIR. 


In addition, the FAA met with the CAC in December 2000 to receive their comments and requests for 
additional analysis in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. The FAA considered all comments and requests 
put forward by the CAC in addition to the SDEIS Panel, EPA Region 1 and other individuals and 
organizations in developing the scope of work for the Supplemental DEIS. 


Since the filing of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, a joint state and federal public hearing was held on 
April 25, 2001 at the Radisson Hotel in Boston with over 400 people attending. A Spanish translator 
was present at the public hearing to facilitate comments from Spanish-speaking persons. Also, the 
FAA, Massport, and the Airside consultants met with the CAC’s consultants, representatives of the 
CAC, several times since 1999 to answer their questions and discuss the EIS analyses. The most 
recent of these meetings were held in May 2001 during the public comment period on the SDEIS. 


Public Notice 


Massport has made no attempt to publicize the MEPA process in local papers or in Spanish or 
Creole. 


The FAA recognizes that there was extensive outreach to the predominately Spanish-speaking 
residents of East Boston and Chelsea during the Airside Project. In February 1999, the Executive 
Director of Massport briefed Spanish community leaders, businesses and citizens on the Airside 
project. A Spanish translator was available at this community meeting. Massport has also introduced 
a Spanish language option to the noise complaint telephone line. This new feature was advertised in 
Spanish language print media and on Spanish-speaking radio stations. In addition a legal notice on 
the Airside public hearing and document availability was printed in Spanish as well as English in the 
Chelsea Record on March 29, 2001, Spanish translators were available at the FAA/MEPA public 
hearing on April 25, 2001, and the Executive Summary of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR was printed 
in Spanish. 


Information 


Massport steadfastly refused to provide any data that could be used to counter the predetermined 
outcome of the study, which was that construction of Runway 14/32 was the Preferred Alternative. 


The EIS Documents fully disclose the operational and environmental data necessary to evaluate the 
entire set of project alternatives. In addition to these data, Massport and the Airside consultants met 
many times with the CAC consultants throughout the Airside Process and provided them with the 
detailed technical data that they requested for their evaluation. In addition, data was given to other 
reviewers and interested observers including Professor Amedeo Odoni and Fred Salvucci, both from 
MIT. 


Comment Period 
The public comment period was too short and the single public hearing was insufficient. 


The normal length of the public comment period for a Supplemental DEIS is 45 days. For the Logan 
Airside Supplemental DEIS/FEIR the comment period was extended by 30 days for a 75-day public 
review period. While the public hearing was held on a single day, April 25, 2001, two sessions were 
held. The first session was scheduled from 3:00pm-5:00pm and the second session began at 6:00pm 
and continued until approximately midnight to accommodate all persons wishing to make a public 
statement. 
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Support 
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26.0 Opposition 
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Opposition 
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